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ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND.— 

HANDEL/S MESSIAH.—Exeter Hall, March 18.—Mr. Mitchell respectfully 
announces that the Oratorio of THE MESSIAH will be given for the second and 
last time at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday Evening next, March 18.—Principal singers 
Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt (it being her last appearance in London until the month 
of May next), Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Weiss. The Chorus 
and Orchestra will consist of more than Six Hundred Performers.—Conductor, 
M. Benedict.—Prices of admission : Stalls A gre and reserved) One Guinea; 
Unreserved Seats (body ofthe Hall), 10s. 6d.; West Gallery, 10s. 6d. ; Area (under 
West Gallery), 7s.—Doors open at seven; to commence at eight o’clock precisely.— 
The tickets will be appropriated according to the order of application ; no more 
will be issued than the room can conveniently accommodate.—Correct Books of 
the Oratorio are given with the tickets.—Application for tickets to be made 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 





ICCO, the blind SARDINIAN MINSTREL and 
Musical Phenomenon, who created so extraordinary a sensation at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, will give FIVE CONCERTS at the Adelphi Theatre in 
PASSION WEEK, commencing on MONDAY NEXT, MARCH 17, when he will 
erform some choicest pieces on the Pastoral Tibia. Vocalists—Mdme. Willpert, 
dile. L. Celini, Miss M. Keeley, Miss Hughes, Miss Lascelles, Miss Heyward, 
Mdile. Corelli, Sig. Albiccini, Mr. J. Champion, Mr. Sherwin, Sig. Veroni, Sig. 
Kinni, Mr. E. Murray, and Sig. Rookitansky. The Band will be full and complete. 
Leaders—Mr. Thirlwall and Mr. H. Hill. Conductor—Mr. A. Mellon. Full par- 
ticulars in the hand-bills of each day. Private Boxes, 2 guineas; Stalls, 7s. ; 
Pit and Gallery, 3s. Tickets to be had at Mr. Mitcheli’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street ; Mr. Augardi’s, 51, Oxford-street ; Messrs, Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, 
Cheapside; Picco’s, 29, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square; all the principal 
musicsellers, and at the Box-office of the Theatre. 





RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS —A 
Concert of Classical Orchestral and Vocal Music is given every Saturday, 
under the direction of Mr. August Manns, in the temporary Concert Room, by 
the Queen's apartments, commencing at half-past two. The following are among 
the compositions which have been performed at these concerts: Symphonies— 
Beethoven, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, and 8; Mozart, in G minor, and A flat; Mendelssohn, 
Nos, 1, 2, 3; R. Schumann, in D minor. Overtures—Beethoven, Leonora, Fidelio, 
Coriolan, Op. 115, and Op. 124; Weber, Oberon, Preciosa; Mendelssohn, Athalie, 
Isles of Fingal, Midsummer Night’s Dream; Cherubini, Les deux Journées, 
Lodoiska; Spohr, Jessonda; Spontini, Olympia; Van Bree, in E flat; Rossini, 
William Tell. Miscellaneous—Concerto for clarinet and band, Weber ; Intermezzo, 
Verhulst; Sonatas for pianoforte and violin, Mozart and Beethoven; Pianoforte 
concerto, in C minor, Beethoven; Meditation, Gounod; ‘‘ Non temer,” Mozart ; 
“ Ah! perfido,” Beethoven; ‘Iufelice,” Mendelssohn, &c., &c. Vocalists, Miss 
Alleyne, Miss Dyer, Miss Palmer, Mr. Leffler. It is intended to follow the above, 
from time to time, by other works of similar character, including the music in 
“Eg — lecti from the ballet of ‘‘ Prometheus,” both by Beethoven ; 
Mendelssolin’s ‘‘ Meerestille and Melusina ;” Franz Schubert’s Symphony in F, and 
Overture to Rx da; R for violin and orchestra, thoven ; 
Concerto for violin, viola, and orchestra, Mozart ; Robert Schumann’s Symphony 

in B flat; Symphony by M. Gounod, &c. 

By order, G. GROVE, Secretary, 











ADAME GASSTER, MADAME CARADORI, 
MADAME LUCY ESCOTT, and the following celebrated artistes will sing 
at Mr. GEORGE CASE’S CONCERT MONSTRE, Exeter Hall, on Monday, March 
17:—Miss Poole, Madame Weiss, Miss Rebecca I Mrs. Henri Drayton, Madame 
Howard Paul (late Miss Featherstone), Miss Ransford, Miss Stabbach, Miss Fanny 
Huddart, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss Mary Keeley, Miss Lascelles, Miss Lizzy Stuart, 
Miss Milner, Miss Louisa Vinning, Miss Medora Collins, the Misses Brougham, the 
Misses Wells, and Madame Amadei; Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. 
Genge, and Mr. Henry Haigh, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Henri Drayton, Mr. Hamilton Braham, 
Mr. Farquharson, and Mons. Gassier. Tustrumentalists—Miss M. Collins, Miss L. 
Taylor, and Miss Case; Herr Kuhé, Signor Piatti, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton, Mr. Henry Cooper, Herr Goffrie, Mr. Viotti Collins, and Messrs. G. and 
J. Case. Tickets, 1s., 2s., and 2s. 6d. ; numbered reserved seats, 3s. 6d_; stal!s, 5s. 
To be had of Mr. Case, 76, ay cvest, 28, Holles-street, 34, Bishopsgate-street- 
within, City ; and at the principal Music-sellers and Ticket-offices. 





OYAL PANOPTICON.—PASSION WEEK.— 

On Monday 17th and Wednesday 19th a Selection of Sacred Music, and on 
Tuesday 18th and Wednesday 20th Hindel’s MESSIAH (two first parts). Principal 
— Ransford, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton, and 
a selected Chorus. Mr. E. T. Chipp will preside at the Grand Organ. To com- 
Tole each evening at 8.15. Admission, 1s. Doors open, Morning 12 to 5, Evenings 
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MMA STANLEY'S “SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 

Pronounced by all the London Journals, and by nightly increasing audiences, 

to be the greatest artistical triumph of the day. Every Evening at eight, and on 

Saturdays at three precisely. Area, Is.; Reserved chairs, 2s. 6d. St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Hanover-square 

Rooms.—Subscribers and the public are informed that the CONCERTS will 

take place on the following Wednesday evenings :—April 2 and 23, May 14, June 

4and 25. Subscriptions for reserved seats, £2 2s. ; professional subscribers, £1 1s. ; 

unreserved seats, the number of which is limited, #1 1s. Subscribers’ names 

received at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street; and of Messrs. 
Keith and Co.’s, Cheapside. W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


JERR REICHARDT begs to intimate to his Friends 

that his Operatic Engagement in Scotland concludes on the 22nd instant, 

after which he will return to town. All communications may be addressed, 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, or 36, Golden-square. 


MADAME SCHUMANN (née Clara Wiéck) will arrive 

in London early in Apri!, and will make her first appearance at First Con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society on April 14. Applications for engagements to be 
made to Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


R. AND MRS. PAGET (R.A.M.) Bass and Contralto, 

sing at Bath (morning and evening) March 22nd; Stroud, 24th; Glou- 

cester, 25th ; Calne, 26th ; Devizes, 27th ; Kidderminster, April 2nd. Cormmuni- 

cations relative to Concerts and Oratorios to be addressed—Atherstone, Warwick- 
shire. 


M&. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street, where 
may be had the whole of Mad. Pratten’s publications for the Guitar, consisting of 
50 Songs, at 1s. 6d. each, and 24 Divertissements at 2s. 6d. each. Catalogues may 
be had on application. 


MSS HUGHES (R.A.M.) Vocalist, 69, Great Queen- 


street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


MSS BESSIE DALTON, Vocalist (soprano). Com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 60, Princes-street, Leicester- 
square. 


M®é: LAMBERT (of York Cathedral) Vocalist, Bass, 


nm to accept engagements for Oratorio or Concert, in or out of 
va = ke be add d to his residence, 51, Union-terrace, 
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York. 
TOWNS AND CQO, 
20, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the 
ROYAL VICTORIA, am oes) pt COTTAGE TRANSPOSING 
PIAN 
As Exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, with Honourable Mention and 
Award of the Grand Jury, 1851. 








BOUDOIR and PICCOLO PIANOFORTES. 
Elegant 6J-octave Boudoir Pianoforte, from C to Ain rose- 


wood, zebra, walnut, and curl mahogany ....++++-+++++ 2 guineas. 
Piccolo Pianofortes, 6§-octave .......-eeceercrerereccceeeeee & o» 
Piccolo — » = iananduacsaresveness plain case > be 

i ir Pianoforte, Z-octave.........-+++++ manent ‘ 

a COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
Cottage Pianoforte, 6J-octave .......--.-- eacenkebuns’haeat - 36 to 40 guineas, 
Elegant ditto GittO § .cccccccese sneemeene encegecess 42 to 45 aa 
Superior ditto, shell front, carved, truss legs on plynth, “ 

with superior appendages......... eae cébasectacceqesoos 50 to 6 ,, 


The Victoria Semi-Grand Horizontal Transposing Pianoforte 65 to 180 ,, 





N.B-—Messrs. Towns ‘and Cv. manufacture none other than FIRST-CLA6s 
Instruments, and they keep in tune, without charge, all Instruments purchased 
of them, if within five miles of the Manufactory. 
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COLOGNE CONSERVATORY. 


DIRECTOR: 
HERR KAPELLMEISTER FERDINAND HILLER. 


The Summer Course of Instruction will commence April 3rd, 1856, 
Terms £12 per annum. 


For further information apply to the Secrerarrat, Cologne. 


IANOFORTE TAUGHT, £2 2s. per quarter, by a 
Gentleman (late a performer at the Crystal Palace), a first-class Pianist and 
Teacher. Address J. R. E., 13, Tonbridge Place, New Road. 


CARBOROUGH SPA SALOON PROMENADE.— 
The Cliff Bridge Company are prepared to receive Tenders for the Supply of 
an efficient Band for the ensuing season. ‘The terms of the engagement may be 
had on application to the Secretary, to whom sealed Tenders must be sent on or 
before the 31st inst. By order, ROBT. WARD, Secretary. 
Scarboro’, March 5, 1856. 


ROMENADE BAND.—The Dover Committee will 


require to enter into an engagement with several efficient performers for the 
ensuing season. Applications to be addressed forthwith to the Treasurer, 
William Jacobs, Dover. 


EETHOVEN ROOMS, No. 76, HARLEY-STREET, 
These spacious and elegant rooms to be let for private parties, concerts, 
balls, and soirées; also smaller rooms for classes, etc. The suite of Rooms has 
been enlarged, and is now 140 feet long—including a Concert or Banquetting Room 
—72 feet long—capable of containing 400 people. For terms, apply No. 76, 
Harley-street. 


[ANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 


form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufae- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Bussell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 


O AMATEUR VIOLINISTS.—Three fine Cremonas 

for Sale, the property of a deceased gentleman: also a fine library of music, 

including quartets and other compositions by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, De 

Beriot, Artot, ete. To be seen, between the hours of 3 and 5, at 8, Lower 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. No dealer need apply. 


O PARISH CHOIRS AND CHORAL SOCIETIES.— 


New Te Deum and Jubilate in A, very easy, price One Shilling; New Te 
Deum and Jubilate in G, very easy, price One Shilling. Composed and arranged 
for Four Voices, with Organ, Pianoforte, or Harmonium aecompaniment, by 
W.H. Birch. Each service sent postage free on receipt of 12 postage stamps. 
Address W. H. Birch, Amersham, Bucks, 


EW SONG.—ONE CHEER MORE—New Song to 

an old Jacobite Air, dedicated to the men of our gallant Army by Lady 

— (Monreith), Published by Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh ; and Chappell, 
ondon. 



































EW SONGS, particularly adapted to the time—“I 

would not to earth recall them,” and ‘‘ Messengers from home,” composed 

by I. E. Darling, arranged by Frank Romer. Sold by Wm. Robinson, 8, Wardour- 
street, and all music-sellers, 


BEETHOVEN'S Thirty-two Sonatas for the Piano, in 
two volumes, with Portrait and the Composer’s Biography, price 20s, 
Mozart’s original Piano works, in two volumes, witi: Portrait and the Composer’s 
Biography, price 20s. Sent carriage free. A wonder of cheapness, being the shect 
about ljd. Apply to the Universal Circulating Musical Library, 186, Newgate- 
street, London. 








: S ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 
OWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, 
Restoration, and for improving and beautifying the Human Hair. In 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mustachios, it is unfailing in its stimu- 
lative operation. For Children it is especially recommended, as forming the 
basis of a beautiful head of hair. Price $s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equal to 
fvur small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. 
‘ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Botantcal Preparation, for improving and beautifying the Complexion 
eradicates Cutaneous Defects and Discolorations, and renders the Skin soft, fair, 
and blooming. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
’ _, OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for pee and beautifying the Teeth rengthening the Gums, and for 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure. Pric« 9d. per box. 
fa Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations! ! 









BALFE’S NEW SONGS, 
SELECTED FROM 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, 

Are Published this day. 


SONGS. 8. 
1. THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS... 2 
GOOD NIGHT! BELOVED, GOOD NIGHT! 
0, ee ee ee ae ee ee 
. THE GREEN TREES WHISPERED MILD 
ABO TER... as ol fnew hE GSE 
eo! Bo ge Oe eee ee 
THIS IS THE PLACE—STAND STILL, MY 
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7. BRUST MER WOT «i. hoa ne i woe 


*,* The Volume will be ready in a few days. Price 12s., handsomely bound, 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


K AVOURITE POEMS, by LONGFELLOW, arranged 
J as Vocal Duets by the celebrated STEPHEN GLOVER, for two soprani or 
two tenors, viz, Stars of the Summer Night, 23. 6d, A Hymn to the Night, 2s. 6d. 
The Curfew Bell, 2s. 6d. The Slave Singing at Midnight, 2s. 6d. It is not always 
May (preparing for publication). Good Night, Good Night, Beloved, 2s. 6d. 
LASSICAL ORATORIOS, MASSES, &c., arranged 
by CZERNY for the Pianoforte, without words ; intended for persoas who 
do not sing. Haydn’s First and Third Masses, 4s. each, Mozart’s First Mass, 4s, 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 6s. Mozart’s Requiem, 4s. Beethoven’s First Mass, 4s. 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 8s. Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 8s. Haydn’s Seven Last 
Words of Christ. 4s. The Creation, 8s. The Seasons, 15s.; and Messiah, 8s. 
HE LATEST PIANOFUORTE WORKS of 
W. VINCENT WALLACE.—Grand Mazurka Guerriére, 3s. Roslin Castle 
and A Highland Lad, Fantaisie de Salon, 8s. Reverie on the Banks of Allan 
Water, 3s. Charlie is my Darling and The Campbells are coming, Fantaisie de 
Salon. 3s. Forget me not, Romance, 3s. La Figlia del’ Araore (Rigoletto), 2s. 6d. 
La Donna e Mobile (Rigoletto), 2s 6d. The Vesper Hymn, 3s. The Old Hundredth 
Psalm, 4s. I Know that My Redeemer Liveth, 2s. 6d. With Verdure Clad, 2s. 6d. 
Haydn's Surprise, 3s. Woodland Murmurs, Nocturne, 2s, Fading Away (Miss 
Fricker), 3s. Favourite Scotch Melodies, each 3s. Favourite Irish Melodies, each 3s. 
“The most fascinating of all drawing-room compositions.”—London ; ROBERT 
COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, Music Publishers to their Majesties 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon IIL., and of all Musicsellers. 


MR. BALFE'S NEW SONG. 


“THE FIRST KISS.” 


Written by DESMOND RYAN, Illustrated by J. BRANDAR . 
Published this day. 











One fine night as homeward hieing, 
When good folks in bed were lying, 
I espied the fair Lisetta 
Standing by her cottage door. 
Softly, softly I stole near her, 
Round her form the moon shone clearer, 
When her tiny hand I seized it, 
Anger flush d her cheek all o’er. 


“Do not fear.” ‘‘ Pray let me go, sir ! 
You are rude. I’d have you know, sir’— 
‘Lovely maid! one kiss—deny not— 
Grant one kiss—I ask no more!” 
“Grant a kiss! These lips can answer 
Such I never gave to man, sir.” 
“Courage take for once, and try, love ; 
It were folly to deny, love.” 
“Quit my hand, and you may take 
One salute for pity’s sake ! 


“‘ Here's my cheek, sir!” ‘‘Thy lip were swecter !” 
**You’re too bold, sir!” ‘*I’ll grow discreeter !” 
“Tf mamma could only see me— 
Holy saint! what would she say ?” 
“Save the moon that shines on high, love, 
Looking down so sweet and sly, love, 
None can see how you and I, love, 
Chase the happy hours away !” 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Published by BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
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DESTRUCTION OF COVENT-GARDEN. 


On Tuesday Mr. Bedford, coroner for the city of Westminster, as- 
sembled a jury at the Piazza Hotel, Covent-garden, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the cause of the late disastrous fire, by which the Royal 
Italian Opera was destroyed on the morning of Wednesday last. The 
inquiry took place in one of the large rooms of the hotel. The jury 
consisted of 18 leading inhabitants of the parish of St, Paul, Covent- 
garden, Mr. Watherston officiating as foreman. Mr, Moseley Taylor, 
Vestry clerk, appeared to watch proceedings on behalf of the parish, 
Mr. Braidwood was in attendance to give information and to watch 
evidence for insurance-offices. Mr. Anderson attended, accompanied by 
his solicitor ; and the churchwardens of the parish, Messrs. Denison and 
Verity, were present. 

The Coroner said that this inquiry differed from ordinary inquests. 
Inquiries with regard to destruction by fire were not, however, novel, 
although unusual. The statute under Which they took place was 
obsolete, but still an investigation was within the coroner's province. 
He had been applied to by the churchwardens of the parish in which 
the late Royal Italian Opera-house was situate to institute an inquiry 
into the origin of the disastrous fire which had destroyed that magnifi- 
cent building, and he felt it his duty to acquiesce. The parish authori- 
ties had assured him their assistance, and Mr. Mosely Taylor had taken 
great pains in getting evidence together. The public were very deeply 
interested, for many reasons. ‘I'he destruction of the theatre had 
occasioned general sympathy, from high to low; and the walls of the 
building were in such a state that the neighbourhood was jeopardized. 
If the evidence did not satisfy jury as to the origin of the fire, they 
would spare no pains to obtain further information, in order that a 
conclusion might be arrived at satisfactory to themselves and the public. 

John Castle examined.—“‘I am a fireman. I am employed by 
Mr. Robinson, as agent for the proprietors, Captain Forbes, Mr. Sur- 
man, &c, My duty was to attend to the safety of the building. Four 
of us were eo employed, with an equal share in the duty. I was in the 
theatre at the outbreak of the fire on Wednesday morning, I had 
been there since 1 o’clock in the afternoon of the preceding day, with 
the exception of a short interval. The fire commenced between 4 and 5 
on Wednesday morning. I was on the stage with my brother firemen. 
We considered it our duty to concentrate there, in consequence of the 
number of persons who were smoking. I was conversing with 
Mr. Walker, foreman of the gas department under Mr. Palmer, asking 
him what “battens” he should require alight for workmen employed in 
clearing the theatre after the company had dispersed, when, looking up, 
Mr. Walker clasped his hands and exclaimed, “ Oh, my God! the theatre 
is on fire!” I immediately saw a glimmering light through a crack 
in the floor of the carpenters’ shop over the stage. At this time no 
fire had fallen. I saw a brother fireman, William Butler, on the 
opposite side of the stage, ran to him, and putting my hand upon his 
shoulder, said ‘* Bill, the house is on fire!’ We rushed upstairs towards 
the carpenters’ shop. When we got to the door a gush of black smoke 
struck us, ‘The smoke was so dense that we could only face it by going 
on our hands and knees. We proceeded some distance, and endeavoured 
to get to the fire-mains, when I became so giddy from the smoke that 
I was obliged to return, but not before seeing that the’fire was on the 
left side of the shop. When J got back to the door I fell down several 
stairs—I suppose from the effects of smoke. I recovered myself and 
made for the firemains under the floor that was On fire. I charged one 
of these—there were two on each floor—and the water flowed. The 
mains are supplied from a tank on the roof, always charged with 18 tons 
of water. While I did this the fire fell thick through the floor, 
and some persons whem I do not know, called me away. I made for 
thé next fly below, where I let two or three straps off the handles of the 
scene barrels, thinking they might fall cleat of the fire, but I found I 
could do no good, and made for the stage, where I found one of my fellow 
servants at the fitémain. LKach assisted the other in getting them 
to work, and we rémained there as lofig as possible. When we came 
out he the building thé people had all left, and the engines were at 
work,” 

Coroner.—“ How long was it from the time you saw the outbreak 
until you got to the door and saw the engines ?”’—‘I cannot tell; my 
memory will not serve me.” 

Examination continued.—“1 had previously been round the whole 
theatre, It isarule we should do so after the curtain falls, Our 
rules are not written, but are told us at the commencement of our 
engagement,” 

Coroner.—“ What do you consider your duty ?”’—Our duties were 
general—to do the best we could in case of fire.” 

“Ts it in your discretion to go round when you please ?”—“ We are 
expected to go round every hour.” : 


* But is that a rule ?”—“ That is a rule.” 

“Does every one of you go round every hour?”—“ We are not all 
four on duty at one time. There are three on duty at night and one 
in the day.” 

“ Then in the case of the one ought he to go round every hour during 
b day ??—*No. It is only at night that we are required to do this 

uty.” ; 

“Ts it then left to your discretion during the day ?’—“ Yes. We 





have generally so many people about the theatre that we have no fear 
of not being called in time in case of necessity.” 

: Did you take any round at any given time before the outbreak ?”—~ 
‘ es,” 

“ When was that ?”—“ TI passed from the front of the theatre just 
before, but did not go into every part.” 

“Had you during the day or night previously smelt anything like 
fire ?”—“ No.” 

“ A smell of gas escaping ?”—“ CaRTAINLY NoT; not in the carpenters’ 
shop.” 

“ Had you anywhere else ?”—“ No; excepting what was occasioned 
by fair wear and tear.” 

‘“* Having seen what you did of the outbreak of the fire, can you form 
any opinion as to what part of the house first ignited ?’—* It was 
certainly over the stage, on the left-hand side of the carpenters’ shop.” 

“Why do you fix on that part ?’—“ Because I saw it through the 
smoke.” 

“Might it not have been burning somewhere else before you saw 
it?”-— When I saw it first the whole fire was over the stage; it was 
not over the audience part of the theatre at all. I cannot. think it 
possible it was burning in any other place than the carpenter’s shop 
when I saw it first.” 

Have the “ flies” any immediate connexion with the carpenter’s shop ?” 
“A staircase connects them. The “fly” is a kind of gallery, over which 
the machinery is worked. The carpenter’s shop is the highest part of 
the house, and the top fly immediately under it.” 

“ How long have you been employed in this theatre ?’—“ 23 years.” 

“Then, you must know the theatre well ?’”—* Yes.” 

“Does anything occur to you by any means to account for the out- 
break of this fire ?”—*I cannot say. No person had any business in the 
carpenter's shop that night.” 

“ Have you any means, from anything that occurred, of accounting for 
the fire ?”—* I really must say that | THINK THR MEANS WAS TAKEN 
THERE TO DO IT. (Sensation.) 

“You mean you think that the theatre was set on fire ?”—YEs. 

“Then, having said that, state why so.’—* Because the smoke was so 
peculiar—not like common burning wood smoke, and also the particular 
time which it occurred—that we should be all busily engaged as nearly 
as possible on the stage getting the people out.” 3 

“Then yours isa meregeneral suspicion, and nothing more ?”— 
“ Only a suspicion.” 

“Were there any lights in the carpenter’s shop?—“ None ; there 
were some iron gas fittings there, but they have not been in use since 
Christmas, nor were they capable of being used.” 

“Had they no connexion with the main gaspipes ?’—“ No; the gas 
had been turned off from them in the painting room.” . 

“ Might not the gas have been again turned on ?”—“It might have 
been; but I do not believe it was. Had there been an escape of gas 
Srom any source into the carpenter’s shop it would have ascended through 
the shaft in the roof of the theatre.” , 

“ How was the centtal chandelier suspended ?”—“ By iron girders 
passed over beams in the carpenter’s shop, from which it was lighted 
through a circular opening in the floor.” ; 

“ What is the distance generally from the chandelier to the floor of 
the carpenter’s shop ?”—‘ About 14 to 15 feet from the bottom of the 
chandelier.” 

“ But how far from the gaslights ?’—Ten or 11 feet.” 

“Could the floor of the carpenter’s shop be made hot by the burners 
in the chandelier ?”—“ No: the draught is so great in that part of the 
shop that it is impossible for anything of the kind to take place.” 

“ Were there any flues communicating with the carpenter's shop ?””— 
“There were many flues in the theatre, several of which were alight on 
the night in question, but they were all in the main walls of the 
building.” 

* Have you ever in your experience had any accident with these flues?” 
—“In my time two or three of them may have been on fire, but not 
more. The last was some years ago.” 

«You have made an obesevaliens about the’smoke not being like the 
usual smell; can you say what it smelt like ?”—“ Yes; similar to the 
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“Suppose wood had been overheated for some time, would not the 
Smell of it have been very much like charcoal?”—“TI should say this 
did not smell like overheated wood.” 

Mr. M. Taylor.—Was it your duty to go round the carpenters’ shop 
as well as other places during the night ??—“ Yzs.” 

(Why did Castle not go then ?) 

“Do you remember the last time you were in the carpenters’ shop on 
the night of the fire ?” “The last time I was there was when I went to 
attend the gasman who lighted the chandelier—between 7 and 8 o'clock (!) 

“‘ Were any of your colleagues there after that ?”—“I cannot say, 
but I am perfectly satisfied the carpenter's shop was safe when I closed 
the door.” 

“ Were you called upon that night to perform any other duties than 
your regular duties as fireman ?”—“ No; I acted that night as I have 
always done. While on the stage I was in a position to see every light 
that was supposed to be in use.” 

A Juror.—“It is not supposed to be your duty to go over the theatre 
and into the carpenter’s shop every hour during the night ?”?—“ After 
the performance is over, but it has never been considered our duty to go 
round while the performance was going on.” (A contradiction of 
himself, 

“On the night in question there was a bal masqué ; was it not there- 
fore your duty more particularly on that occasion to go round and see 
that everything was safe ?”—“ We were generally on the move, and we 
considered it our duty to be where we thought there was the most 
danger, among the people, who were throwing their cigars and fusees 
about in every part of the theatre. 

Mr. M. Taylor.—* Were there not ‘tell tales’ in the theatre?” —Yes.”’ 

“ What is the object of them ?”—“ To let the proprietors know that 
we do our duty.” 

“Tf you went round they would strike every hour ?”—“ Yes.” 

“Did you strike these tell tales according to the rules ?”—“ We are 
not expected to do so until after the performance is over.” (Preposterous?) 

“ How near did you go on this particular night to the spot where you 
say the fire broke out ?”—“ Between 20 and 30 feet.” 

“ And did you smell anything like fire ?’—“ No.” (!) 

‘Were you perfectly sober during the night?”—*“ I had nothing pass 
my lips but tea.” 

“When you went up after the discovery of the fire, was the door of 
the carpenter’s shop open ?”—“ Yes,” 

“Had you left it open when you went up, between 7 and 8 o'clock, 
with the gasman to light the chandelier ?”—“ No; I sur ir. I did not 

lock it.” 

The witness here pointed out on a plan the precise spot at which 
he stated the fire commenced. 

William Butler, another fireman attached to the theatre, said he 
received the first intimation of the fire from the last witness, on the 
stage, and followed him up to the floor of the carpenter’s shop, into 
which they both crawled on their hands and knees. Witness advanced 
about three or four yards in this way, and then saw a heap of wood, as 
much as would half fill a cart, in one body of fire. Witness tried to 
reach the firemain in the shop, but was prevented doing so by the 
suffocating character of the smoke. There was no fire at this time 
below the carpenter's shop. ‘Chis shop was open to everybody, though 
under the control of Mr. Sloman, master carpenter of the theatre. The 
gas there was laid on just before Christmas to bring out the pantomime, 
and it had not been used since. Witness went into the upper flies, below 
the carpenter's shop, at 3 o’clock on Wednesday morning, and did not 
at that time perceive any smell of fire. When he accompanied the 
last witness after the alarm of fire had been given he did not detect the 
smell of charcoal. It appeared to him to be ordinary smoke. Witness 
was unable to account in any way for the origin of the fire. 

James Bryanson, sen., another fireman attached to the theatre, 
corroborated the main features of the testimony deposed to by the two 
preceding witnesses, whom he had followed to the carpenter’s shop. 
He was unable to account for the origin of the fire. 

John Drake Palmer, gasman, said he had the entire management of 
the gas-fittings of the theatre, and had fitted up the carpenter’s shop 
with gas just previously to Christmas last, He described that the 
whole arrangements for lighting the theatre were under the control of 
himself or his assistants. The chandelier had 800 burners, which, 
if turned on to the highest pitch, would not give greater flames than 
24 inches. _ This might warm the ceiling, but not to a degree sufficient 

to cause mischief. During Mr. Gye’s management, occasions had 
occurred where there had been 12 smaller chandeliers round the central 
one, each of which had 80 fishtail burners, and even then there had been 
no overheating of the ceiling. The chandelier is lighted by a bamboo 
rod 12 feet in length, at the end of which is a piece of twisted wire, 


having on its end a ball of cotton steeped in spirits of wine. After the 
operation of lighting is completed the ball of cotton is blown out and 
then dipped into a quantity of spirits of wine, which has the effect of 
thoroughly extinguishing it. On the night of the masquerade the 
chandelier was lighted by a man named Pephall, one of my assistants. 

A Juror.— Have you any means of forming an opinion as to the 
origin of the fire ?” 

Witness.—“ When I saw the fire first it was totally away from the 
gaswork altogether. I believe I was the first to discover it. I was in 
the act of speaking to Mr. Anderson as the orchestra struck up, ‘God 
save the Queen,’ when Castle came to us and said, ‘ What battens will 
you have left a-light” I looked up to tell him, and saw through 
the cracks in the flooring of the carpenter's shop something resembling 
a transparency onastarry night. I immediately became almost speech- 
less, and I fell back and said to Mr. Anderson, ‘The place is on fire.’ 
He said, ‘Oh, hush! Nonsense!’ and then, looking up himself, he 
exclaimed, ‘Good God! the place is all on fire. For your life’s sake 
get out of it.’ I desired my men to see that the musicians all got off 
the orchestra. I ran across the stage myself, and by this time a great 
deal of fire had fallen on to it. Ithen went to the gas valve and turned 
everything off very gently. Presently afterwards I left the theatre. It 
is impossible for the fire to have originated by reason of any escape of 
gas in the carpenter’s shop ; nor can I form any idea as to its origin. 

Mr. Henry Sloman, machinist and carpenter tu the theatre during 
the last 830 years, was next examined. He said he could not account 
for the fire in any other way than from the escape of gas. He had 
noticed a great escape lately, and had begged, and prayed, and called 
the attention of the firemen to the fact, and had said that if something 
was not done to remedy the evil he was almost certain the theatre 
would be burnt down. There was an escape of gas all over the house. 
He had called the attention of Mr. Robinson and others to the fact, 
and had even stated on Tuesday last that if something was not done the 
theatre would be burned down. Witness had smelt the escape of gas 
very much in the carpenters’ shop, although that was not a closed 
place. He did not think it possible, however, for any quantity of gas 
to have ignited without an explosion. 

The inquiry was adjourned. 





THE FIRE AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r,—As an old friend of the Misses Brandon, allow me to say that 
haying been acquainted with those ladies for many years, as well as with 
their excellent father, who was so well known to all theatrical people at 
the box book-keeper for a period of forty years, I am well aware of the 
terrible loss they have sustained in the late calamitous fire—amounting 
as I can avo ich, to the whole of their income—thus reducing them from 
comparative comfort to utter ruin; as nearly all their mother’s fortune, 
the same being upwards of 6,000/. consols, sold out at 56, had been 
advanced in the year 1801 to the late Thomas Harris, the largest 
proprietor of the property ; and the only security for the loan being a 
mortgage upon his portion of the theatre. 

I entertain great hopes that a subscription will shortly be organised, 
with a view of relieving somewhat these three ladies from their truly 
lamentable and awful position, and I shall be but too happy to have any 
services I can render called into active employment in their behalf, as 
well as to receive at these offices any subscriptions the benevolent may 
entruat me with. A case more worthy the sympathy of the charitable 
public I believe never existed, nor one of more undeserved distress. 

I am, Sir, yours, &., 
JAMES ROBINS, 
Piazza, Covent-Garden, March 10, 1856. 


Tue Fire at Drury Lane Tueatre.—The Committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre met on Thursday afternoon, the Earl of 
Glengall in the chair, to inquire into the circumstances connected 
with the discovery of a fire at Drury Lane Theatre on Friday 
morning last. It appeared that fire had reached a beam under 
the flooring of the flies, which is supposed to have been caused 
by burning wadding from guns fired during the pantomime. 
The fire, however, was discovered by two firemen, named Girard 
and Webster, by whose activity it was extinguished without 
doing any injury. The committee eulogised their conduct, and 
a vote of thanks was passed for their attention and assiduity in 
tracing the fire out and eerer a serious loss of property. The 
two firemen were complimented with a very handsome present, 
for which they expressed their thanks, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—THE NEW PURCHASE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—Having just returned from the Continent with a vivid 
impression of the works of Paolo Veronese in Italy, and in the 
Louvre, I write to protest against the lamentable want of judg- 
ment shewn in the purchase of the picture which has recently 
been hung in the National Gallery as a production of that 
master. Even were it granted that this picture ever was by 
Paolo Veronese, it certainly would have but little claim to be 
received as such now; for, besides that its entire surface has 
been greatly —_— by over jeer there is scarcely any 
portion of it that has not been stippled up, or repainted. §& 
coarsely indeed, and by so incompetent a hand has the re- 
painting been executed, that very little acquaintance with 
pictures is necessary to detect it. 

But, sir, there is strong evidence that the “Adoration of the 
Magi” is not by Paolo Veronese, but merely an inferior school 
picture. That evidence is, the absence of the best characteris- 
ties of the artist. I do not forget that we are discussing a 
master of the decline of the Vonitnen school, not one who 
flourished in the meridian grandeur of the Tuscan, the Lombard, 
or the Roman. Yet no one will deny to Paolo Veronese a cer- 
tain magnificence of composition, considerable power of drawing, 
harmony and brilliancy of colouring, and a striking proficiency 
in perspective. In vain we look for such qualities in the meanly- 
designed, feebly-drawn, discordant and slatey-looking canvas just 
imported ; its Patagonian-proportioned figures on the middle 
plane, threatening to push the dwarf-like objects on the fore- 
ground headlong upon the spectators. Who will recognise, in 
such a production, the mind that conceived and the hand that 
executed the pictures in the Church of St. Sebastian, and in the 
Pisani and Doge’s palaces in Venice, the “ Marriage of Cana,” or 
even the “ Consecration of St. Nicholas,” which faces it. Damaged 
as the last-named work was by the “ cleaning” of 1852, it never- 
theless still bears the stamp of the master. And now a word 
about cost. 

Iam not one to grudge a liberal price for a well-preserved, 
genuine, and favourable specimen of any master worthy of a 
place in the national collection. The price, however, of the late 
acquisition, would be excessive, even had it been an undoubted 
Paolo Veronese. It is well known to all who are conversant 
with the market value of pictures, that Paolo Veronese is a 
master whose works, whether from their being frequently met 
with, or from their holding comparatively only a subordinate 
rank in art, are obtainable at moderate prices. To bestow 
£1977, besides “travelling and incidental expenses,” upon such a 
work as the “authorised” Paolo Veronese, the “ Adoration of 
the Magi,” is a culpable expenditure of public money. 

I remain, sir, yours obediently, 
9, al a Belgrave-square, F. Y. Hurustone. 
‘arch. 





Youne Men’s Curistian Association.—Schiller’s Song of the 
Bell,with musichy A. Romberg, was given by this association at 
their Hall, in Aldersgate-street, on Tuesday evening the 17th. 
The choir was composed of the members of the advanced classes 
of the Institution, and the bass solos by Mr. Charles Purday. 
Mr. H. Westrop conducted, and Mr. Hollis was at the pianoforte. 

Surrey Garpens Company.—Her Majesty’s patronage has 
been obtained, and therefore the company has been registered 
as the “ Royal Surrey Gardens Company.” The contractors for 
the building are Messrs. Scott and Cornwall. The alterations 
are rapidly proceeding, and the ensuing season will, no doubt, 
see the “ Royal Gardens” in operation. July is the month fixed 
for their opening to the public. M. Jullien is said to be engaged 
for five years. 

Tue Sunpay Times.—At present the day is with Mr. E. T. 
Smith, Mr. Levy having been unable to obtain an injunction. 
The last number was prepared by the Drury Lane rédaction, 
which was easy to guess from the style of its articles, 

Costa’s Ex1—The Gloucester Choral Society have announced 
their intention to produce Mr. Costa’s new oratorio at the Shire 
Hall, on Tuesday, evening, the 25th instant, Mr. and Mrs. Paget 
are going to sing the parts of Eli and Samuel. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


NO. V. 





MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE. 
(Contiuued from page 148.) 

Youne Balfe returned from his journey in the provinces with 
more experience than money. He now applied himself with 
great assiduity to practising the violin, call became, in a short 
time, a master of that instrument. He obtained a high reputa- 
tion with his countrymen as a violinist, and was in great request 
at all the fashionable concerts in Dublin. He remained in this 
manner for six years, progressing in fame and acquirements, when 
his father died, and left him in the wide world, sole master of 
his own fortunes and dependent on himself for everything. 
This was in 1823. Balfe was not prepared for this sudden blow ; 
fiddle-playing was not then a very lucrative employment, nor 
was our hero exactly a Paganini. Moreover, he was too youn 
to teach, and had not thought about pupils. Further, he coul 
not write ballads like the “Lover’s Mistake” every day ; and, 
even if he could, twenty printed copies of each of them would 
hardly supply him with salt to his potatoes. In short, he did 
not know which way to turn. Luck, however, did not eventually 
desert him. 

A week or ten days after the burial cf his father, Balfe found 
himself sauntering near the theatre, with little or nothing to 
occupy his time or attention. Asa matter of course he was 
attracted by the play-bill, and read how Mr. Charles Horn in- 
tended that night to appear for the last time previous to his 
departure for et It occurred to Balfe that Mr. Charles 
Horr had heard him play on the violin, and complimented him 
for his performance. “Could I see and speak to him,” thought 
our young musician, “perhaps he might do something for me. 
Mr. Horn is a great man, but very kind—he might take me to 
London—who knows? More unlikely things have happened. 
If he could only hear my ‘ Polacca’ and the ‘ Lover’s Mistake,’— 
so good a musician, and one who writes such beautiful music 
himself, cannot fail to see the merits of mine. I am determined 
to call at the theatre to-night.” And in high spirits Balfe went 
home, whistling (no doubt) “Cherry-ripe,"* in compliment to 
Mr. Horn, who was about to do so much for;+him. Balfe 
arrived at the stage-door at the proper moment, and sent up his 


name. 

“ Well, my lad, you wish to speak with me ?” 

“T want to go to London, sir,” said Balfe, “and can’t go by 
myself. My motheris too poorto pay for me. Please, sir, could 
you take me. I’d be so thankful.” 

Mr. Horn made inquiries about our hero’s studies and pro- 
gress, and finding the answers satisfactory, he said, “Well, you 
are aclever lad, and something might be made of you. Ill turn 
it over in my mind to-night—you see I’m so busy now— 
hand me that hare’s foot there—I’m on in the second scene— 
how old are you }—quarter to seven (looking at his watch)— 
I’ve just time—stay, young Balfe, I'll tell you what you'll do. 
You have a mother—eh ?” 

“Yes, sir; and one of the best in all Ireland.” 

“So much the worse ; you'll be sorry to leave her.” 

“T’'ll send her money from London.” 

“ When you earn it, boy ; when you earn it. But that’s your 
affair and her's. Go home, and call on me at eight o’clock to- 
morrow morning—don’t be later ; my address is No. 27, Aungier- 
street.” 

“God bless you, sir,” exclaimed Balfe, with his heart up to his 
mouth, and the tears in his eyes; and a happier fellow never 
brought good news home to a delighted mother. So great a 
magician is hope. 

The result was that Balfe became articled to Mr. Horn for 
seven years, and he left Dublin the next day in company with his 
master. Being a better son than he was a patriot, he cried more 
for his mother than for his country, but the excitement of the 
voyage and the sickness soon dried his tears, and the kindness 
of Mr, Horn made him happy and contented. Then, the thought 








* “Cherry-ripe” was not then written.—PrintER’s DEVIL. 
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of soon seeing London—the capital of the world—of living there 
with Mr. Horn—of meeting and knowing musicians greater even 
than Sir John Stevenson, or Barton, the leader—of hearing the 
best operas and oratorios—what was Hawkins-street to Drury- 
lane ?—of playing the fiddle as well as Mori or Rooke—of 
writing songs better than Bishop or Alexander Lee (he could 
not think of competing with Charles Horn, after all he had done 
for him—that would be ingratitude), made his heart dance 
under his waistcoat. When the vessel of life has “Youth at 
the prow, and Pleasure at the helm,” there is little danger to 
be apprehended from darkening skies or tempests. Balfe saw 
nothing gloomy before him, and dashed on like a young blood 
horse, not knowing where the goal was fixed, or when the race 
would be over—the still small voice of Ambition whispering in 
his ear—“ Move onward !” 

On his arrival in London, after seeing “the lions,” Balfe 
applied himself with determination to study. Both Mr. Horn 
and Mr. Horn’s father took every pains in teaching him, and to 
the latter more especially, as he had greater leisure and patience, 
he was indebted for improvement both in violin playing and 
composition. Shortly after, the interest of his master was 
exerted in Balfe’s behalf, and he was engaged as first violin for 
the oratorios at Drury-lane, himself and ‘Mr. Mori playing solos 
on alternate nights during the season. The oratorio season 
over, Balfe procured an engagement in the orchestra at Drury- 
lane Theatre, at that time directed by Mr. Tom Cooke, the 
well-known singer, fiddler, composer, punster, professor, and 
master of eleven instruments. Mr. T. Cooke was not long in 
finding out the talents of Bulfe. Indeed, he had so good an 
opinion of him, that, when obliged to leave the Racetrack) 
he entrusted him to conduct the band in his place. That Jealousy 
is a universal passion is often maintained by writers who pretend 
to a profound insight into human nature. If, however, they want 
an exception to prove the rule, we can find one in the life of 
M. W. Balfe. Although so young—scarce sixteen—and placed 
over the heads of so much older and more experienced players, 
Balfe met with nothing but kindness and encouragement. Every 
man now thinks only for himself. Disinterestedness is not a 
musical quality ; and freedom from jealousies may with greater 
success be sought any where else than in an orchestra. 

Besides his talents as a violinist, and his efficiency as a con- 
ductor, Balfe had great facility in scoring. This was taken 
advantage of by a foreigner, whom, for certain reasons, we shall 
signify by the letter S. Signor S. had come to London only a 
short time before Balfe. At first he made his way into society 
by aid of a tolerable voice and excellent ear. Then, with a very 
small quantity of musical knowledge and a very large quantity 
of assurance, he set up as acomposer. As Signor 8., however, 
could only imagine the ¢une, it was necessary to get some one to 
write the accompaniments. This he called the “mere drudgery” 
of composition. He became acquainted with Balfe,and being most 
insinuating in his manners, soon caught him in his net. The 
Italian invited the Hibernian to his lodgings and treated him 
as sumptuously as Rossini the “parasite poet.” They had the 
most charming breakfasts, dinners and suppers together. The 
evenings especially were delightful. Of course they talked of 
music, and Signor S. would naturally show his young friend his 
latest thoughts. “Look,” he would say, displaying a MS., 
“now dere is one tune, ver’ bootiful, vich I compost yesterday 
night, but me have no time to accompany it. Vill you, my 
dear, take it hum and put de whattincalms.” 

‘ ‘ Oh, certainly,” said Balfe, “T’ll score it for youif you hay’nt 
ime. 

lank you, ver much,” replied the Signor, “and wile you be 
bout it, my dear boy, jest take vid you dese oder tings, and put 

de tings to dem.” Saying which, he handed him sundry scraps 

of music paper. 

Balfe was proud of being employed in this way. He took 
great delight in scoring, and soon returned Signor S. his tunes 
arranged for the pianoforte, or orchestra. The Signor of course 
sold these songs as his own, made money, and increased his repu- 
tation. On some occasions he had not time even to write the 
melodies, and then his young friend would come to the rescue. 
For all ls trouble poor Balfe obtained nothing more than din- 





ners and suppers, which were always, however, in the best style. 
The Italian could not afford to treat his friend with profuse 
hospitality. The songs had put him in funds, and it was neces- 
sary to feed the well trom which he drew his inspirations. The 
climax must be told. Signor S. was sent for to Covent Garden 
Theatre—at that time under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Kemble—and requested to score for the orchestra, from a 
nianoforte arrangement, Himmel’s opera of Fanchon, which 
Geos must be accomplished in a week. The Signor agreed, 
carried off the music and went straight to Balfe. 

“ Now, you young rascal,” he said, “here’s vork for you and 
money. If you score dis opera for full band in von yek, damme, 
you shallave den poun—dere !” 

“Ten pounds,” ejaculated our hero. 

“Den poun’!” repeated the Signor, “but it must be done in 
von vek.” 

“ Tn one week !” said Balfe full of courage and confidence, “T'll 
do it. Give us the music.” 

The score was finished within the stipulated period, and the 
promised remuneration paid to Balfe by his conscientious em- 
ployer, who himself drew from the treasury of Covent Garden 
more than ten times that amount. 

It was the first time that Balfe had in his possession such a 
prodigious sum of money as ten pounds. He pondered what he 
should do with it. It did not require long consideration. He 
called on a friend. ‘Come along, old fellow,” said he, “I have 
got a lot of money I earned this week, and don’t know how to 
get rid of it. Let us off to-morrow morning to Gravesend and 
have alark. I'll pay.” 

(To be continued.) 





REVIEWS. 

“Bur,’—an oratorio—the words selected and written by William 
Bartholomew. ‘The music composed and dedicated to Her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, by MicHaxL Cosa, 

(Continued from page 150.) 

We approach (respectfully) a corale in C minor—* How 
mighty is Thy name,” preceded by a short chorus (of Levites), 
which begins in E flat and ends in G minor. The only point to 
be noticed in this corale is that the first half of the theme, 
upon which the allegro of the overture is founded, is introduced, 
as a bass, at the commencement, and harmonised rather clumsily 
than otherwise. One of its characteristics is indecision of key— 
a favourite weakness with the composer of Z/i, but which shows 
defective musical education. Our distinguished and learned 
contemporary of The Atheneum is in admiration before this 
corale; and as it is one of the strong points of his apostrophe 
to the Birmingham chef-d’euvre, we shall courteously cite 
his words :— 

“Besides the merit due to grasp of general conception—propriety of 
outline—richness of colour*—Z/i possesses many charms of detail and 
contrivance for those who think that music is ‘ nothing if not highly 
wrought. Let us instance the manner in which the Israelite chant, 
which forms the basis of the allegro of the overture, is twice re- 
produced in the corales, Nos. 16 and 22,” ete. 


Well, we have looked at the first, and are ready to maintain, 
before any judges of music, that the device itself is trivial, and 
that the corale in question is very unscholar-like. We have no 
wish to assume the ex cathedrd tone in which The Atheneum 
exults; we appeal rather to musicians, men acquainted with 
their art; let them decide whether or not we speak truth. And 
now turn to the other “highly wrought” cora/e, in A minor— 
“O make a joyful noise” (No. 22)—so as to have done with it at 
once. In this “highly wrought” corale we find again the first 
half of the Hebrew chant (we take the word of The Atheneum 
for its judaism)—not this time in the bass, but in the treble 
voice part. Proh pudor! Are we to have truth or fiction? 
There is searcely a lad, writing his first exercises in harmony, 
that could not do as much at a pinch as is here done, and whose 
master would not arraign the hidden octaves (line 2, bar 5), and 





* Capital generalities—meaning more or less—not one of which can 
be justly applied to the oratorio of BU. J 
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the bare fourth (same line, bar 9.) We beg to call the attention 
of Mr. Cipriani Potter to these facts. In other respects the 
corale in A minor is not remarkable, unless for close alter- 
nations of G sharps and G naturals—in the dominant harmonies 
of A and C—that perplex the ear. 

The piece which follows the corale in C minor consists of a 
long bass recitative (for the Man of God), followed by a ver 
short chorus—* We are become a reproach”—beginning in 
minor and terminating on the dominant. In the recitative we 
observe a progression of harmony—from the key of C flat major 
to that of D minor—by no means classic. As a feeble point 
(there are no strong ones here) let us instance the passage from a 
ehord of the 6-4 (on F sharp) in B minor to the common chord 
of G minor, with the intervention of an inversion of the dominant 
harmony belonging to the latter. In the chorus we find another 
example of hidden octaves (page 74, line 2, bars 2, 3). 

The tenor war song and chorus, in D—* Philistines, hark the 
trumpet sounding”—of Saph, the giant, is spirited but common- 
place. At the bottom of page 75 there is an abrupt transition 
of two bars, from D into F and back again (by a plain chord of 
the 6, 3,on B flat leading to the 6,4 on A) which we cannot 
admire. Norcan we more admire the second abrupt transition 
of two bars, into B flat and back again (by the common chord of 
G minor leading to the 6, 4 on A), since it is not better than the 
other. The chorus of the priests of Dagon which intermingles 
with this song is one of the barest and. poorest in the work. 
Nevertheless, viewed as a whole, there is, as we have hinted, a 
certain energy about the piece in a great measure entitling it to 
approval. 

The song of Eli, in B minor and major, which follows,—* Hear 
my prayer, O Lord”—is not nearly so good as the other slow song 
of the prophet (they are all slow), alluded to last week. The 
accompaniment may be clever, but it is laboured to no purpose, 
while of melody and expression there are none. “ Highly 
wrought” symphonies and accompaniments (this is another of 
the “ highly wrought,” to which The Atheneum calls attention) 
are all very well in their way ; but where there is no ¢une to 
help them out they are more likely to be voted a bore “than 
otherwise. 

In the next number—a long accompanied recitative for the 
Man of God—occurs the prophecy against the house of Eli, in 
consequence of the sins of Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phineas. ‘The 
musical expression of this is childish. It consists in a passage 
of 19 bars, beginning in A and ending in D,* and traversing no 
end of keys en route. The ancient and musty expedient is re- 
sorted to, of the bass descending in semitones, while the treble 
ascends in semitones ; by which means we obtain a delightful 
feast of chromatic and enharmonic harmony, served up in 
dishes of three bars each—in all, five courses. Holding notes 
for the voice first remove you gently from A toB flat, then 
from B flat to B, then from B to C, then from C to C sharp (the 
harmony to fit), and then, lastly, from C—allowing for the in- 
terruption of an unexpected and all the more weleome seventh— 
to D, suggesting thot this is rather an exercise in “chromatics” 
than the musical illustration of a Divine prophecy. 

The duet for two bass voices (Eli and the Man of God) in A 
flat—“ Lord, cause thy face to shine upon thy servant,”—which 
comes next to the foregoing galimatias, almost redeems it by 
unaffected beauty. Harmony and melody are equa!ly pure in 
this graceful trifle, and the reprise of the theme in the original 
key, after a progression into C,is charmingly managed. Never- 
theless the character of the duet is much too tranquil and easy 
for the situation, The Man of God has just prophesied (semi- 
tonically and tremolando) the fall of Eli’s house and the death of 
his sons; and immediately afterwards the two together (the 
Man of God and the Prophet) begin to address a prayer to 
Heaven, in just the kind of melody that might be placed in the 
mouths of Romeo and Juliet, Ethel and Clive Newcome, or any 
other less interesting pair of lovers. In spite of the irrelevancy, 
however, we admire the duet, because it is “absolute” good music. 

After it comes the Chorale in A minor of which we have 
spoken. 





* The dominant in G minor rather, 
(Zo be continued.) 





““NowW UPON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK.” Anthem for Easter 
Day. Composed by William Henry Monk. 

This anthem, in D major (by Dr. Monk, who last week took 
his degree at Oxford University) is not merely well written ; 
itis out of the conventional routine, and has a plan of its own, 
both well defined and interesting. The music, like the sacred 
text, seems to tell a story. In other respects we have nothing 
to notice but its general simplicity, and the melodious style of 
the last chorus—* He is not here, but is risen.” 





No. 1.—“ Winps oF EVENING GENTLY sIGHING.’ Words by C.F. 
Bathurst. Music by Edward Sharp. 

No. 2.—“Tue Mirnertess Barry.” Words by W. Thom. Music 
composed, and dedicated to Mrs, Thomas Faed, by Charies J. 
Hargitt. 

No. 3.—“ Wr’LL LAUGH AND SING ALL CARES AWayY.” Words by 
Desmond Ryan. Music by Giuseppe Verdi. 

No. 1—* Winds of evening”—is a pretty serenade—pretty 
music and pretty words, with nothing very new in either, it is 
true, but nothing to offend, On the contrary, there is a certain 
tone about both (although the poet does apostrophise a mis- 
tress, whose charmsare of course matchless) that is not hacknied, 
and should therefore please. The song is dedicated to Mr. 
Cipriani Potter, its composer’s instructor. 

No. 2—“The Mitherless Bairn”—is a plain ballad of the 
sentimental kind, with words (which are very good) in the Scotch 
dialect. The music is well written, but the tune is of the 
hacknied sort. 

No. 3—* We'll laugh and sing”—is an adaptation with English 
words of one of the prettiest melodies in one of Verdi’s most 
successful opergs. 





“Tar First Kiss.” Song. Written by Desmond Ryan. Composed 
by M. W. Balfe. 

To judge by this engaging little song, Mr. Balfe has returned 
from the Continent as full of genial tune as ever. The four years 
he has been absent have evidently not dried up the springs 
whence he has drawn so many charming thoughts. “The First 
Kiss” is a romance, embodying a pretty story of a lover, who by 
the light of the moon, and through a little pardonable dexterity 
(that is, pardonable under the circumstances) persuades the mis- 
tress of his affections to let him snatch from her lips one of those 
sweet favours for which the whole raée of lovers have been ever 
anxious time out of mind, The music is in Mr. Balfe’s most 
attractive manner—sprightly, melodious, and full of a certain 
vivacity, in excellent keeping with the words, which, were they 
by any other poet, we should say were “ decidedly not bad. 


Dramatic.—Generally speaking, managers refrain from bring- 
ing out novelties shortly before Easter, and reserve them for the 
play-going season, which commences with Easter _Monday. 
Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Buckstone, however, in their anxiety 
to please the public, we suppose, have produced two new dramas 
within the past fortnight. The name of the Princess's is The 
First Printer, the joint composition of Messrs. Tom Taylor and 
Charles Reade. Mr. Charles Kean has a part that suits him 
exactly. The plot is interesting. The Evil Genius—the new 
piece at the Haymarket—is a three-act drama, written with 
more than ordinary care, but not with his usual effect, by Mr. 
Bayle Bernard. The plot is loose and ill-constructed, and the 
incidents are not of sufficient importance for the elements of 
high comedy, to which The Evil Genius has some pretensions. 
The dialogue is less brilliant than polished, and the wit more 
after Congreve, or Cibber, than after Sheridan. Some of the 
characters are cleverly drawn, more especially that of Tom Rib- 
stone and Joe Withers, played to perfection by Mr. Buckstone 
and Mr. Compton. In a better story, and a little more elabo- 
rated, the part of Tom Ribstone would have constituted one of 
the most complete portraitures of modern comedy. Joe Withers, 
as far as it goes, and that is far enough for a sketch, is faultless. 
Nothing could be added or taken away. We cannot say much 
for the three ladies (personated by Miss Swanborough, Miss 
Reynolds, and Mrs. Poynter). 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Axset.— We are unable to “8 we our correspondent, 

A Susscriser.—lf “A Subscriber” wishes his letter to be printed 
he must send his name and address. We cannot break through 
this necessary rule. We need scarcely add, that we make this 
demand in confidence. 

Mr. T. Lroyp Fowie.—Press of matter precludes the possibility 
of our finding space for the letter of our Correspondent. 

J.G.—The paper on “The Relationship of Music to the other 
Fine Arts,” shall appear at the earliest opportunity. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 6th inst.,—the wife of Henry Thomson, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Wimpole-street,—of a daughter. 
On the 8th inst.,—the wife of Edward Fitzwilliam, Esq.,—of a son. 
DEATH. 


On the 4th inst..—Mr. Charles O’Bryan,—of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
and the Royal Italian Opera. 








ERRATUM IN OUR LAST.—In first leader, page 152, line 6, for February 
the 5th, read March the 5th. 
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THE destruction of Covent Garden Theatre has not been 
allowed to pass over as an ordinary accident. The official 
inquiry which we advocated in our last number commenced 
on Tuesday, and was adjourned to this day. @articulars of 
its progress thus far will be found in another page. 

The origin of this deplorable catastrophe, which has 
deprived the metropolis of its most splendid theatre, is still 
untraced. A terrible suspicion prevails in very many 
quarters that the building was set on fire designedly, though 
by whom, and with what motive, is of course a mystery. In 
the evidence of John Castle, one of the firemen, occurs a 
remarkable passage, to which we call attention :— 

CoronER.—* Does anything occur to you by any means to account 
for the outbreak of this fire ?” 

Castix.—I cannot say. No person had any business in the carpen- 
ter’s shop that night.” 

CoronER.—“ Have you any means from anything that occurred of 
accounting for the fire ?” 

CastLx.—“I really must say that I think the means was taken there 
to doit,” (Sensation). 

CoronEr.— You mean, you think that the theatre was set on fire ?” 

CastLE.— Yes,” 

We agree with Castle—and for several reasons. Before 
discussing the arguments at length, however, it is better 
to await the termination of the official inquiry. Meanwhile, 
there may be no harm in pointing to certain statements 
in the evidence which bear strongly upon the main question, 
and tend to confirm the opinion that Covent Garden Theatre 
did not come to its end fairly—was not, to speak plainer, 
burnt down by chance, but through means of a well-conceived 
and successfully-executed plan. 

There is one passage in the general statement of Castle 
which somewhat puzzles us, and which it is singular that 
neither the coroner nor the jury should have noticed. When 
Castle and his companion-fireman, William Butler, had 
recovered from the effects of the dense and overpowering 
smoke, which drove them almost insensible from the 
carpenter's room, the former (to use his own language) 
“made for the fire-mains immediately under the floor that 
was on fire.” 


“T charged one of these fire-mains—there were two on each floor—and 
the water flowed. The mains are supplied from a tank on the roof, which 








was always kept charged with I8 tons of water. While I did this the 
fire was falling very thick through the floor, and some persons whom I 
did not know, called for me to come away.” 

Who were those “persons”? (We wonder the coroner did 
not ask.) How came they in that place, where firemen, 
gasmen, and carpenters alone had any business—a place 
almost at the top-extremity of the theatre, and which cannot 
be reached except from the flies? Who were those “ persons,” 
in such a position, and at such a time, and in the midst of 
such a panic? Castle “did not know” them; and yet 
Castle had been twenty-three years a servant in the theatre 
—employed, too, in a capacity which must have rendered 
him perfectly familiar with every habitual frequenter of the 
“ flies.” Whoever these “ persons” may have been, it is evi- 
dent they were queer customers. Perhaps they were afraid 
of the water. 

Following the evidence of Castle, we come to an instanca 
of neglect on the part of firemen for which they are greatly 
to blame, though not one-twentieth part so much as Mr. 
Anderson. It is the duty of firemen (Castle owns it) to go 
“round the whole theatre” once every hour; but from be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock p.m. on Tuesday until between 
four and five am. on Wednesday—when Castle himself 
“ passed from the front of the theatre, just before ” (just 
before the fire broke out), but did not go into every part” — 
no single fireman took his rounds! Why not ? 

Mr. M. Taylor puts a plain question :— 

‘Was it your duty to go round the carpenter's shop, as well as other 
places, during the night ?” 

Castle answers, quite as plainly—‘“ Yes.” And yet nine 
hours elapsed, during which the carpenter’s shop, and indeed 
the entire region of the “ flies,” were unvisited. What a 
chance for the “queer customers!” Oh, Castle !—defend 
thyself, and exonerate thy comrades. Castle defends himself, 
and exonerates (as best he can) his comrades, “A juror” 
puts the following query :— 

“ On the night in question there was a bal masqué ; was it not theres 
fore your duty more particularly on that occasion to go round and see 
that everything was safe ?” 

To which Castle answered : 

‘ We were generally on the move ; and we considered it our duty to 
be where there was the most danger—among the people, who were 
throwing their cigars and fusees about in every part of the theatre.” 

The excuse is lame. A fire below was impossible. There 
were too many assembled for any indications of such a 
“ sinistre” to have gone unnoticed. Self preservation is the 
first law of nature ; and no sooner would a flame, even a 
spark have appeared than—‘ piff, paff” !—it would have been 
stamped out. The firemen ought decidedly to have stationed 
themselves in the “ flies,” and elsewhere—above. They know 
that well enough ; and Castle knows it too—Castle, who has 
hardly been 23 years in Covent Garden Theatre for nothing. 
Why were the firemen below for so many hours? Various 
reasons have been given, which do not quite tally with the 
statement of Castle. It has even been said that some firemen 
were employed during the ball in taking tickets at the doors. 
We really cannot believe that. The Coroner for Westmin- 
ster City (that excellent Mr. Bedford) ; or the Vestry Clerk 
(Mr. Moseley Taylor—who “ watches proceedings” on behalf 
of the parish, and who got the evidence together) ; or, at 
least, one of the “ 18 leading inhabitants of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden,” jurymen — say the Foreman of the Jury (Mr. 
Watherston, of the firm of “Watherston and Bragdon,”) 
should have put the question. After this hint they will 
no doubt put it. We have further heard say that the fire- 
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men were drinking, down stairs, to the health of the “ Wizard 
of the North,” (whose “Great Gun trick” did not promise 
so fearful an explosion at the outset) instead of up stairs, 
attending solely to their business ; but this can hardly be 
true—since, in the first place, Mr. Anderson has had too 
much experience in previous misfortunes to lend himself to 
such an iniquitous farce ; and in the second, Castle vows that 
nothing but “tea” had passed his lips ; and we have faith in 
Castle. Nevertheless, Mr. Anderson (as we have said) was a 
far greater culprit than Castle, or auy of the firemen, whom 
on no account whatever should he have permitted to shirk 
their duties. If his neglect has been the cause of a disaster 
that so many innocent persons have bitterly to lament, how can 
“The Wizard” go to sleep at night ? Here was a result which 
baffled all his conjuring. Once let that treacherous and wily 
element make head, and there lives not the necromancer 
cunning enough to oppose its progress. We sincerely pity 
Mr. Anderson ; but let us, in good faith, demand of our 
readers—“ What excuse can he possibly offer in atonement for 
the fearful consequences to which his negligence has led?” It 
is too true that he has none to make that, under the circum- 
stances, would be anything else than ridiculous. 
A smell of charcoal was observed by Castle when in the 
carpenter's shop ; but not by Butler, his fellow-fireman, who 
accompanied him there—although Butler speaks of the “ su/- 
Socating character of the smoke.” This, however, is of small 
consequence. The Coroner, or some one else, should put, to- 
day, two very simple but important questions: What is the 
usual condition of the carpenter’s room as to its contents }— 
and what was in it on the day of the fire ? 
We suggest these questions because we have been informed 


~ that one or both firemen who penetrated on their hands and 


knees to the carpenter's room, saw, in that part of it where 
the fire raged, a large mass of rubbish of which no account 
could be rendered—rubbish that might have been piled there 
with an object. It is material that firemen, gasmen, and 
carpenters be interrogated about this, and that Castle and 
Butler be re-examined. 

Among the most striking features of the evidence are the 
direct contradictions between Mr. Henry Sloman, chief 
machinist and carpenter, and the firemen—between Mr. 
Sloman and the gasman, John Drake Palmer—and between 
Mr. Sloman and himself. But for the last we should be in- 
clined to suspect that these gentlemen were anxious to lay 
the blame upon each other, in order to escape from it them- 
selves. The evidence of Castle goes strongly to show that 
an escape of gas could have had nothing whatever to do with 
the fire. The fire broke out in the carpenter’s shop; all 
agree about that. But, lst—the gas fittings there had not 
been used since Christmas, nor were they capable of being 
used ; 2ndly—these gas fittings had no connexion with the 
main pipes, and the gus was turned off from them in the 
painting room ;* and 3rdly—had there been an escape, the 
gas would have ascended through the shaft in the roof of the 
theatre. Nor could the floor of the carpenter’s shop have 
been heated by the burners of the chandeliers, since dhe 
draught is so great in that part of the shop that this was 
“mpossible.” So much for Castle. 

John Drake Palmer, the gasman, says—lst—that when 
he saw the fire it was “totally away from the gas work 
altogether ,? and 2nd—that “ it is impossible for the fire to have 
originated by reason of any escape of gas in the carpenter's 


shop.” This, from the gasman, sounds rather conclusive. 
But Mr. Sloman, the carpenter, comes forward with a very 
different story. He can account for the fire in no other way 
than “the escape of gas ;” he had noticed it long since and 
admonished the firemen, Mr. Robinson, “and others”* of the 
fact, with a warning, that unless something was done “the 
theatre would certainly be burnt down ;” he had “ smelt the 
escape of gas very much in the carpenter's room, although that 
was a close place (How now, Mr. Castle? How now, Mr: 
Drake Palmer ?) ; and (strange conclusion !) he did not think 
it possible for ANY QUANTITY OF GAS to have ignited WITHOUT 
AN EXPLOSION. 

There was no explosion ! 

Reconcile these antagonistic statements, Mr. Coroner Bed- 
ford and gentlemen of the jury, if you can ; or send for Mr. 
Ballantine, the keen eye’d and sharp nose’d advocate, to ferret 
out the truth from the darkness, with that success so rarely 
denied him. 

There are other questions of extreme importance that must 
be asked to-day. Castle shut the door of the carpenter's 
room between seven and eight o'clock, p.m. When he 
returned (sad procrastination!) between four and five the 
next morning, he found it open. 

Question No. 1—WHO0 HAD BEEN THERE TO OPEN IT? 

Question No. 2.—Where was anybody and everybody in 
the interval of nine hours, and in any and every hour of that 
interval ?—more especially at the time, or just after or just 
before the time, when Castle, the fireman, approached the 
spot where the fire broke out, “within 20 or 30 feet,” and yet 
smelt nothing like fire. 

Questions No. 3 and 4.—At what o'clock did Castle 
approach within “20 or 30 feet "—smelling no fire?—and 
where was anybody and everybody at that precise hour—nay, 
moment ? 

If these questions are not asked, the “official inquiry” will 
be simply officious. We shall continue ourselves to ask them, 
and some others, until we get answers. 

It may be that Mr. Gye (who has been cast out of doors), 
the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre (who are for the 
most part ruined), the managing committee of the Royal 
Italian Opera (who should never have degraded so noble 
an establishment by subletting it—no matter on what con- 
ditions—to such “ Bartlemy Fair” purposes), our respected 
contemporaries of the press (who appear to exhibit a kind 
of stoical indifference), and even “the enlightened public” 
(which stands in many respects for the essence of selfish 
stupidity), feel inclined to allow the conflagration in Bow- 
street to sink gradually into oblivion, with no more punish- 
ment to the offenders than is awarded to men who commit 
the pettier crime of allowing an army to perish and risking 
the glory and status of the most powerful and magnanimous 
of nations. We are not of that mind ; and, however incon- 
venient it may be to some, shall do our utmost to trace 
the burning of Covent Garden Theatre to its second cause 
(the fire being, metaphysically, the first). Whatever can be 
discovered shall be made public ; and, be the consequence 
what may (we can afford that ironical cheer from The 
Atheneum), the Musical World will cheerfully submit, if by 
good chance it can succeed in finding out the truth, and— 
who knows !—saving. perhaps all our metropolitan theatres 
from destruction. , 

We have poisonings enough and can dispense with arson. 





* The Coroner must ask— Where is the painting room situated ?” 





* The Coroner should ask who are “ the others ?” _ 
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Let us strive our best to prevent the secret administration 
of torch and fire from becoming as romantic and wide spread 
@ passion as that of arsenic and strychnine. 

Tue chances of an Italian Opera this season appear some- 
what doubtful, Mr. Gye cannot go to Drury Lane without 
giving just umbrage to the Queen, after the very extraordinary 
tone assumed by Mr. E. T. Smith with reference to Her 
Majesty, when the services of Mr. Charles Mathews were 
required at Windsor Castle. The difficulties in the way of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the other hand, are not to be dis- 
posed of in a breath ; and there is some idea at present, we 
understand, of taking up quarters at the little, instead of the 
great, theatre in the Haymarket. One thingiscertain ; Mr. 
Gye has made all his engagements, and must “ play or pay,” 
or both. We heartily wish him well out of it. 

P.S. Since writing the above we have heard, on good 
authority, that Mr. Buckstone has declined to let the Hay- 
market Theatre to the Royal Italian Opera directors. 








Mitan.—The Pirata devotes a long article to an account of the 
débuts of Stigelli, which have been so successful as quite to re- 
trieve the previously doubtful fortunes of the Teatro Carcano, 
Another paper, Za Fama, dilates upon the same subject in equally 
eulogistic terms. From private letters we learn that Stigelli 
(who it will be remembered was engaged for two seasons at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden) had for some time past 
withdrawn from public performance, in order to study his art, 
and the result is, as we are told, that he is now able to take a 
very different and much superior position, both as an actor and as 
asinger. A German by birth, and singing before an Italian 
audience, he had a most severe ordeal to pass. Yet he was re- 
ceived with the greatest favour in Verdi’s Attila ; as Oronte, in 
the Lombardi ; as Giorgio di Garran, in Rediviva (a new opera 
by one Paolo Carrer) ; and as Marchesino, in Borrani’s opera of 
the same title. We have reason to believe that Stigelli’s success 
was real and well merited, but of this the English public will 
have an opportunity of judging, if he adheres to his intention of 
visiting London this season. 

Mapame GoLpscumipr’s Cuariies—Two hundred guineas 
have been presented by Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt to 
the Leicester Infirmary, and fifty guineas to the German Hos- 
pital in London. 

Mr. G. A. Macrarren has composed a new concert-overture 
entitled Hamlet, 

Herr Ernsr has returned, with Mad. Ernst, from the conti- 
nent. He is engaged to accompany Mad. Jenny Lind and Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt on a provincial tour, which commences on 
Monday week, and is to last six weeks. 

Miss Euma Sraniey.—This talented lady has recovered from 
her indisposition. 

Mr. Emery, the well-known member of the Olympic company, 
announces an entertainment entitled The Tule of a Train, at 
Drury-lane, during Passion Week. It will be, as we are in- 
formed, something in the style of the Elder Mathews’s “At 
Home ;” and, to augur from Mr. Emery’s acknowledged talent, 
cannot fail to prove highly amusing. 

Rovat Socizry or Musicians.—We omitted to mention in our 
notice of the dinner of this Society last week, that Mad. Caradori 
sang two songs with considerable effect —namely, “Tacea la 
— from J/ Trovatore, and “ Trona e Corona,” from Torquato 

Verona.—Les Vépres Siciliennes, under the Italian title of 
Giovanna di Guzman, was produced here with great success on 
the 27th ult. The principal characters were entrusted to Mad. 


Albertini (the English prima donna—why away from England ?) 
Ruiz, and Bencich. 


Sig. Carlo Baucarde, 





New Music Hauu.—It is reported that a new grand music-hall 
is on the ¢apis. The site, it is stated, will be in the Quadrant, at 
the lower end, near Air-street. The promoters are Messrs. 
Beale and Chappell, and the scheme is proposed to be* carried 
out on the principle of limited liability. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The rumour about a meeting of 
noblemen and gentlemen, at which a large sum of money was 
said to have been subscribed for the purpose of liquidating the 

debts of this establishment, is without foundation. 

Sienor TepEsco, the pianist, gave his second concert on 
Thursday night, in the Hanover-square Rooms, which were 
filled by an inconceivable crowd. The programme contained 
many of his own solo compositions, besides Spohr’s first piano- 
forte quintet (with stringed instruments), and Beethoven’s 
sonuta in B flat, op. 22. He was at home in his own pieces, of 
which he introduced no less than eight. They belong, as we 
have already said, like the playing of their composer—which is 
light and graceful, though by no means highly finished—to the 
drawing-room style. This style is less suited to the music of 
Beethoven, and, in consequence, the beautiful sonata in B flat 
was Signor Tedesco’s least effective performance. We did not 
arrive in time for the quintet of Spohr (in which the stringed 
instruments were represented by MM. Jansa, Ries, Goffrie, and 
Paque), but we heard it well spoken of by those who were 
present. Signor Tedesco was liberally applauded in all his per- 
formances. The other artists were Mesdames Sedlazek, 
Willpert, and Ferrari, who sang a variety of pieces, and Herr 
Aberthur and Mr. Aguilar, who began the concert with a duet 
for harp and piano. Herr Jansa performed two pieces of his 
own, on the violin, and M. Paque solos on the violoncello, 
There was also a trombone solo, in which M. Nabich displayed 
a fine tone and fluent execution. Messrs. Aguilar and Lehmeyer 
were the accompanists. Signor Tedesco has a capital shake. 

Mr. Exta’s Lecrores—Mr, Ella’s Sixth Lecture on Melody, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint, was delivered on Monday last at 
the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, The twelve lectures 
given since March, 1855, of which this was the last, embraced 
the following subjects:—l. Devotional harmony; 2. Secular; 
3. Pastoral; 4. Vague, supernatural, and suggestive; 5. Imitative, 
graphic, and descriptive; 6. Dramatic—scenes in Guillaume Tell, 
comprising all the styles of vocal music. Second series:—No. 1. 
Melody; 2. Harmony; 3. Counterpoint; 4. Haydn; 5. Mozart; 
6. Beethoven—their instrumental music analysed. The theatre 
was crowded on every occasion. 

Sianor Picco’s Concert.—On Saturday evening the Hanover- 
square rooms were filled by an audience attracted by the reputa- 
tion of Sig. Picco and his instrument, the “ Tibia Pastorale,” which 
in plain English is acommon whistle. Sig. Picco created a furore. 
He played “ Casta Diva,” both slow movements and cabaletta in 
the first part, and the “ Carnaval de Venise,” with the Andante 
by Ernst, and variations of his own. The enthusiasm of the 
audience was without bounds at the last of these performances, 
and Signor Picco was compelled to return to the orchestra and 
perform another set of variations, which created equal astonish- 
ment. Signor Picco was accompanied in both his pieces by-the 
band of the Orchestral Union, under the able direction of Mr. 
Mellon, The vocalists were Miss Lascelles and Signor Veroni. 
The band played Beethoven’s Symphony in C major, which is 
seldom heard now, and the overtures to Ruy Blas (Menselssohn), 
Oberon (Weber), and Domino Noir (Auber), very finely. b 

Signor Picco is engaged to give five performances, in Passion 
week, at the Adelphi Theatre. 

Lycrum Tueatre.—Mr. Loder took a benefit at this theatre 
on Thursday night, when the opera of the Sonnambula was per- 

formed, with M. and Madame Gassier and Mr. H. Haigh in the 
principal parts. The house was well filled and the performance 
went off with great spirit. The farce of Monsieur Jacques, in 
which Mr. Benjamin Barnett sustained the character of the old 
Frenchman, followed the opera. Mr. Loder presided in the 
orchestra, 

Irish AcapEemy or Music.—The sum of £474 has been handed 
over to the trustees of this Academy by the Marchioness of 
Downshire, the amount obtained by the amateurs by their 





operatic performance, 
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REUNION DES ARTS. 


Tue musical profession will be glad to hear that it is proposed 
to re-organise and extend the Réunion des Arts. The purposes 
tor which this society was established are known to our readers, 
It was believed that musicians and artists would be objects of 
attraction to amateurs, and, consequently, that it would be both 
instructive and profitable to unite them in “ friendly social 
intercourse.” The idea was good, but to make it effective, 
it was necessary that all the artistes should be artistes 
of talent and reputation; or how could the curiosity 
of dilettanti be gratified, and the vanity of professors 
rewarded? The directors of the Réunion des Arts overlooked 
this important point. The soirées were handed over to the 
tender mercies of one gentleman, who sent in every hungry 
singer and player eager to display his abilities to any set of 
twelve well-dressed persons. The result was, that the amateurs 
dropped off through ennui, and the artistes declined to contribute 
guineas without the satisfaction of being lionised. Last Christ- 
mas the affairs of the society came to a dead lock, and there was 
every appearance of the Réunion des Arts becoming a thing of 
the past. 

At this time, Mr. Charles Goffrie, the eminent violinist, 
stepped into the breach with magnanimous strides. The Ré- 
union des Arts was a child of his own, and he was de- 
termined not to see his offspring expire without a struggle. 

At the risk of considerable energy and expense he has placed 
it firmly on its feet again. He has collected round hima number 
of gentlemen of high position, in whose hands he has placed the 
entire management of the soirécs, lectures, and conversazioni. He 
has secured the support of the leading artistes in London, who 
are pledged to appear in the course of the first season, and as a 
material guarantee of the future. The first soirée is announced 
for the 26th instant, when Benedict, Molique, Miss Dolby, and 
others will contribute to the amusement of the evening. At the 
end of the season, every subscriber is to receive an abstract of 
the affairs of the society, in which the events of the past year 
will be narrated, and the expenditure explained in detail. 

There is no reason why the Réunion des Arts should not be 
permanently established. The Soirées may be made very in- 
teresting, but the committee must not allow them to be used as 
a means of advertising teachers and schoolmasters, as has been 
the case ; and they must, above all things, always keep up a 
good supply of “lions” of every denomination, and they will 
then have a great advantage over the Musical Union. Every 
enthusiast at the Réunion des Arts will be able to inspect, meet, 
and address, the worshipped idol. This fact alone will draw 
numbers, if, as we said before, the “lions” ate large and 
numerous. 





CovENT Garpgy Tuearre.—Sig. Albano, the architect, hag 
written a letter to the newspapers, in which he draws attention 
to some inaccuracies that have appeared in print, and which he 
apprehends will do him injury in his profession if not contradicted. 

e says: 

“The statement that the building was “ remodelled” by me, and 
“converted into an opera house,” does not fairly describe my part in 
it, which, as respects the audience part, within the main walls, and from 
the foundation to the roof, to say nothing of the extensive alterations 
and numerous additions and improvements, in entrances, new staircases, 
saloons, hall, offices, &c., ought to be considered quite a new structure.” 

Further on he remarks ; 

“The published statements as to the cost of my works, have been very 
erroneous, varying, as they do, from 40,000/. to 75,0007, The whole of 
the cost of the works of building, painting, &., was under 23,0002. ; 
besides this sum, 4,000. was expended for fixtures, chandelier (which I 
had converted trom the old one at the trifling expense of 350/.), gas- 
fittings, Jooking glasses, carpeting, and furnishing most gorgeously her 
Majesty’s apartments, boxes, saloons, artistes’ rooms, &e. As to the 
most profuse expenditure, justly commented on by the press, it was in- 
curred by the directors in mounting the many operas and ballets produced 
is ie season, with an extraordinary expense, in which I took no part 
at all. 

We must own we had entertained a much more extravagant 
notion of the cost of Sig. Albano’s labors. By the way, for a 
foreigner, the worthy architect writes very good English. 





AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue following was the programme of the last concert (on 
Monday, March 3), which was extremely well attended :— 


Part I.— Symphony in C, Mozart.— Song, “ Swallow, swallow,’ 
Alfred A. Pollock.— Romance for oboe, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, S. W. Waley.—Trio for soprano, contralto and tenor, “ Ah me- 
mory, Henry Leslie.—Parade march, Lord Gerald Fitzgerald. 

Part II.--Concerto in D minor, for pianoforte, Mendelssohn.— 
Songs, “ Mine be a Cot,” and “ Years have fleeted past,” Val. Morris.— 
Overture (Le Cheval de Bronze) Auber. 


We did not hear the symphony, but were informed, on good 
authority, that it went with great spirit. It is just one of those 
best fitted to the amateur performers. The grand feature of the 
evening was Mendelssohn’s second concerto, which was played 
by Malle. Angelina quite as finely as last year, when that young 
lady made so brilliant a début. She was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The romance for oboe of Mr. Simon Waley, and the 
yocal trio of Mr. H. Leslie, were both received with fayour. Mr. 
Alfred Pollock played the first with his accustomed talent ; and 
the last was sung by Miss Ransford, Miss Lascelles, and Herr 
Kiimpel. Mr. Pollock’s quaint and charming little song (which 
has been reviewed in the Musical World) was entrusted to Miss 
Lascelles, who at present has a better voice than method. This, 
too, was warmly welcomed. Lord Fitzgerald’s Parade March 
is dashing ; the two ballads of Mr. Val. Morris are unpretending ; 
the march was given by the band con amore; the ballads were 
pleasingly sung by Miss Ransford. We have heard the overture 
of Auber to infinitely greater advantage, even at the concerts of 
the Amateur Society—which Heaven speed ! 








THE NIGHTINGALE CONCERT. 


On Tuesday evening Mad. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, in con- 
junction with her husband, gave a grand concert at Exeter Hall, 
in aid of the Nightingale Fund. The places were let at a guinea 
each, and the Hall was crowded to excess. The fund is likely, 
therefore, to obtain a munificent contribution, for which the 
committee will have to thank a munificent lady. 

The programme was as follows :— 

Part I.—Symphony (G minor), Mozart; hymn for soprano, chorus 
and organ, “ Hear my prayer, O God!” Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt, Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy ; air, “Ah me di tanti affanni,” Mr. Swift, (Davidde 
Penitente), Mozart; choral fantasia, pianoforte, orchestra, and chorus, 
pianoforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Beethoven ; the 130th Psalm, and 
other passages of Scripture paraphrased, for soprano solo, chorus and 
orchestra, Otto Goldschmidt. 

Part I1.—Overture to Shakespere’s play of the Tempest, Benedict ; 
aria and chorus. “ Squallida veste e bruna,” (Z/ Turco tn Italia), Mad. 
Jenny Goldschmidt, Rossini; conzertstiick, for pianoforte, with orches- 
tra, pianoforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Weber; trio, for soprano 
and two flutes (Camp of Silesia) Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt, flutes, 
Messrs. R. Sidney Pratten and Rémusat, Meyerbeer ; part-song, “ When 
the West with Evening glows,” Mendelssohn; finale, “ Alziam gli 
evviva” (Luryanthe), soprano part by Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt, C. M, 
y. Weber ; march and chorus, from the Ruins of Athens, Beethoven. 

Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 


There was a very numerous and complete orchestra which 
performed, in admirable style, Mozart’s beautiful symphony, and 
Mr. Benedict’s clever overture, of which we have spoken more 
than once in high terms. Mr. Swift was not quite at his ease 
in the air from Davidde Penitente, and he must look at it again 
attentively. He has too fine a voice to be trifled with. The 
chorus hardly gave Mendelssohn’s part-song so well as we have 
heard it given elsewhere. ’ git } 

Herr Otto Goldschmidt played both his pieces (his répertoure 
seems unlimited) in his best manner, and was much applauded. 
His psalm not only shows the knowledge but the feeling of a 
musician. It consists of an introduction for the orchestra ; a 
soprano air of plaintive character—“ From the deep I cry ; 
a chorus upon Pauther’s corale, “ Aus tiefer Noth ;” an instru- 
mental interlude ; a chorus (female voices)—“ See all the lilies, 
which is charmingly melodious ; a very effective duet for soprano 
and tenor—“ From thee are grace and mercy sought ;” a chorus 
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(male voices)—“ Then let thy soul await ;” a graceful arioso for 
soprano—* Though all the night ;” and a grand chorus, well 
developed—* Then in the Lord hope.” The instrumentation is 
ood throughout. We cannot, however, judge of such a work 
ae it is a work of pretension) at a single hearing, and we are 
much mistaken if Herr Goldschmidt’s Psalm does not merit 
another. It was generally well executed, under the composer's 
own direction, by the band and chorus. The soprano part was 
perfection ; no wonder, it was Mad. Goldschmidt who sang it ; 
and Mr. Swift took great pains in his duet with the accom- 
plished Swede. The end was followed by great applause. 

Mendelssohn’s hymn was a real treat; and nothing could be 
finer than Madame Goldschmidt’s expression in the last solo— 
“O for the wings of a dove.” Mr. Hopkins was the organist. 
The trio with the flutes was as incomparable as ever; and in 
the air from JZ Turco, Madame Goldschmidt showed with what 
taste and brilliant effect she could interpret the music of Rossini. 
The finale from Euryanthe should have come earlier, so as not 
to clash with the march and chorus from Zhe Ruins of Athens. 
Nevertheless, Madame Goldschmidt’s share in it was all that 
could possibly be desired. 

Mr. Benedict displayed his usual ability in the direction of the 
orchestra ; and the concert, though too long, gave general satis- 
faction, the majority of the audience remaining to the end. 

P.S.—The large amount of 1,700 guineas was realised by the 
concert, the whole of which has been handed to the fund— 
Madame Goldschmidt preferring to defray all the expenses 
herself ! 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE programme of last Saturday was attractive, as the reader 
may judge for himself :— 


Overture, “ Rosamunde,” F. Schubert. Violoncello solo, Fantasia 
on Schubert’s Waltz, “Le Désir,” Servais—Mr. George Collins. 
Sacred air, “ Gratias Agimus,” Guglielmi—Miss Hughes; clarinet 
obbligato, Mr. Sonnenberg. Overture, “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. 
Pianoforte solo, first movement of concerto in E flat, Beethoven— 
Master Werner. Canzonet, “My mother bids me bind my hair,” 
Haydn. Recitative and air, “Dove Sono,” Mozart—Miss Hughes. 
Symphony (No. 4, in B flat), Beethoven. 


Of the three songs by Miss Hughes, Haydn’s canzonet was the 
best. The recitative and aria from Figaro was beyond her. 
This lady belongs to the Royal Academy of Music, and has a 

leasing voice, of which she must learn to make better use. 

aster Werner was encored in the movement from Beethoven’s 
concerto, and played far better than when last we heard him. 
Mendelssohn's overture was the most effective. Beethoven’s 
symphony left much to be desired. The concert-room was 


i crowded in every part. 








Dutwicn Cottecz.—On Thursday, a meeting was held at the 
Adelphi Theatre, of the members of the theatrical profession, to 
consider the necessity of presenting a memorial to the Charity 
Commissioners, praying, that, in the revision of the funds of the 
endowment of Dulwich College, their claims to a participation 
might be taken into consideration. Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Keeley, Mr. R. Bell, and Mr. Albert Smith ad- 
dressed the meeting. A committee was appointed to further 
the objects of the meeting, which terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, Mr. Charles Dickens, 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Soctery.—The Creation was given 
by this society, under the direction of Mr. Surman, on Wednes- 
day evening. The vocalists were Miss Whitham, Miss Chambers, 
Mr. Lawler, and Mr. W. Cooper. A large number of the best 
seats were appropriated for sale for the benefit of the “Cam- 
bridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows,” at Kingston-on-Thames. 
The oratorio was preceded by Dr. Elvey’s anthem, “ O be joyful 
in God, all ye lands.” 

Leeps.—Herr Lane and Herr Schmidt gave a concert on 
Saturday evening. The vocalists were Miss Whitham, Miss 
Newbound, and Herr Lane. Herr Schmidt played a solo on the 


cornet-a-pistons, There werea great many encores, Mr. Spark 
was conductor, 








OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 133.) 

Ir we now apply the recognition of this fact to the case in 
point, we see that self-restriction of the poet, as well as of the 
musician, would, in its greatest consistency, bring about the 
death of the drama, or, rather, never realize its animation. 
Directly the poet and the musician mutuall y restricted themselves, 
neither could have any other purpose than to display in the 
most brilliant light his own especial capability, and as the object 
with respect to which they thus placed their capabilities in the 
most brilliant light would be precisely the drama, the latter 
would naturally be in the same position as a sick person between 
two physicians, each of whom was desirous of showing his skill 
in a direction of science diametrically opposed to that of the 
other: even if endowed with the very best constitution, the 
patient would inevitably perish. But if, now, the poet and the 
musician do not mutually restrict themselves, but excite, in love, 
their power to its highest pitch, they are thus, in love, altogether 
what they possibly can be, if they mutually perish in themselves, 
in the sacrifice they have accomplished of their highest poten- 
tiality—the drama is then born according to its highest abun- 
dance. 

If the poetic intention—as such—still exists, and is evident, 
it has not yet perished—that is to say, it is not yet realized—in 
the expression of the musician; but if the expression of the 
musician—as such—is still evident, then again that is not yet 
fulfilled by the poetic intention ; and it is not until, in the reali- 
zation of this intention, it perishes as something separate and 
evident, that neither intention nor expression any longer exists, 
but the Reality, which both aimed at, is rendered possible, and 
this Reality is the drama, at the representation of which we 
should be no longer reminded either of intention or expression, 
but whose purport should be involuntarily fulfilled, for our 
feelings, as a human action. 

If we, therefore, declare to the musician, that every point, 
even the slightest, of his expression, in which the poetic intention 
is not contained, and which is not presupposed by it as necessary, 
is superfluous, disturbing, and bad; that every one of its mani- 
festations produces no impression, if it remains unintelligible, 
and that it only becomes intelligible by containing in itself the 
poetic intention ; that, as the realizer of the poetic intention, he 
himself is endlessly higher than he was when arbitrarily creating 
without this intention—for as a presupposed satisfying manifes- 
tation his stands even higher than does that of the presupposing 
needy inteution of itself, which, again, is, however, the highest 
human one; and that, finally, as presupposed by this intention 
in his manitestation, he is incited to a far richer manifestation of 
his power, than he was in his lonely position, where—for the 
sake of the greatest intelligibility—he was cothpelled to restrict 
himself, namely to hold to an activity which was not especially 
his own as a musician, while, precisely at present, he is neces- 
sarily called upon to display the most unrestricted development 
of his power, while he may and shall be completely only a 
musician. 

To the poet, however, we declare that his intention, if, in 
the expression of the musician presupposed by him—as far as the 
said intention is one to be manifested to the sense of hearing— 
it could not be completely realised, is not, generally, a poetic 
intention of the highest kind; that in every case in which his 
intention is still distinguishable, he has not yet written complete 
— ; and that, consequently, he can consider his intention as 

eing a poetic one of the highest class only by its being capable of 
complete realisation in the musical expression. 

We shall, therefore, finally thus fix the worth of poetry: 
While Voltaire said of opera, “ What is too absurd to be spoken, 
people sing,” we, on the contrary, say of the drama lying before 
us: Whatis not worth singing, is not worth poetry either. 





After what has been said, it may appear almost superfluous to 
moot the question, whether we have to imagine the poet and 
the musician in ¢wo persons or in only one. 

The poet and the musician we have in view, may very well 
be imagined as two persons, The musician might even, in his 
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ractical mediation between the poetic intention and its final 
bodily realization through the actual scenic representation, be 
necessarily presupposed as a separate person by the poet, and, 
moreover, as one, if not necessarily in age, at any rate in cha- 
racter—younger than the poet. This younger person, standing 
—even in a lyric point—nearer the involuntary utterance of 
life, would appear to the experienced and reflective poet more 
suited, perhaps, to realize his intention than he is himself; and 
from his natural inclination to this younger person, more re- 
joicing in excitation, directly the latter received in himself with 
willing enthusiasm, the poetic intention communicated by his 
elder, that beautiful and most noble love, which we have acknow- 
ledged to be the realizing force of the work of art, would burst 
into blossom. The very fact of knowing his intention here 
merely hinted at—and nothing more is possible—to be com- 
pletely understood by his junior, and the fact of this junior 

ing capable of understanding his intention, would tie the 
bond of love, in which the musician would necessarily give 
birth to that which had been received; for his share in the 
reception is the instinct prompting him to communicate further, 
with warm and full heart, what had been received. In this 
instinct raised in another, the poet himself would gain a con- 
tinually increasing warmth for his production, and this warmth 
must decide him to the most participating interest in the birth 
itself. Precisely this double activity of love would necessarily 
utter a furthering and realizing artistic force endlessly exciting 
in every direction. 

If we consider, however, the position which the poet and the 
musician at present assume to each other, and recognise it, 
according to the fundamental laws of self-restriction, as egotis- 
tical separation, so arranged as we have to perceive them 
between all the factors of our political society now-a-days, we 
certainly feel that where, with regard to an unworthy kind of 
publicity, each wishes to shine for himself, only the single indi- 
vidual can receive in himself, cherish and develope to the best of 
his tag or $s insufficient—the spirit of mutual partici- 
pation. The thought for the common realization of the complete 
drama cannot be present to two persons, because two persons, 
in the interchange of this thought with regard to publicity, 
would be compelled to confess with necessary sincerity the im- 
possibility of the realization, and this confession would, there- 
fore, smother their undertaking in its germ. The solitary one 
alone is able to transform, in his impulse, the bitterness of this 
confession within him into an intoxicating enjoyment, which 
with drunken courage urges him on to the enterprise of 
rendering possible the Impossible ; for he alone is impelled by 
two artistic powers, which he cannot withstand, and by which 
he willingly allows himself to be urged on to self-sacrifice.* 

_ Let us cast another glance upon our musico-dramatic pub- 
licity, in order, from its condition, to render clear to ourselves 
ber the drama we have in view cannot at present be produced, 
and why that one hazarded, notwithstanding, must produce not 
intelligibility but the highest perplexity. 





* I must here particularly mention myself, purely in order to ward 
off the suspicion, which may have arisen in the mind of the reader, 
that, with the description here given of the complete drama, I had 
Peay iy se it were, to render intelligible my own artistic labours, under 
the idea that I had fulfilled in my own operas the demands I have 
advanced, and that thus this drama to which I allude was already pro- 
duced. To noone can it be more evident than to myself that the 
realization of the drama I have in view, depends upon conditions lying 
not in the will, nay more, not even in the capability of one solitary 
person, however much greater that capability may be than mine, but 
only in a general state of things, and in common co-operation rendered 
possible through it; at present only the complete contrary of these 
conditions exist. I confess, notwithstanding, that my artistic labours 
were, for me at any rate, of great importance, because I must unfor- 
tunately regard them, as far as I can see, as the sole evidence of an 
endeavour, from whose results alone, however trifling, that was to be 
learnt, which I—proceeding from unconscic to consci 
learned, and—let us hope for the salvation of art—can now utter with 
perfect conviction. It is not of my productions, but of that of which 
1 have been rendered so conscious through them, as to be capable of 
uttering it as conviction, that I am proud. 
(To be continued.) 











Paris.—M. Calzado, determined that the “ Italiens” should 
wind up the season with ecldt, engaged Mad. Grisi for six per- 
formances. Mad. Grisi had not been heard in Paris since 1848, 
when her first part was Semiramide (Alboni making her début 
on the Parisian stage as Arsace), The opera on Monday week 
was again Semiramide, with Mad. Borghi-Mamo as Arsace, and 
Signor Everardi as Assur. Mad. Grisi carried away.all the en- 
thusiasm, and was recalled several times in the course of the 
evening. It was as Semiramide that, twenty-three years ago, 
she made her début before a Parisian audience, and as Semiramide 
that, nine years ago, she appeared on the opening night of the 
unfortunate Royal Italian Opera—April 6, 1847. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that she should regard it with something ap- 
proaching to superstition as a lucky part. She has since appeared 
twice in Vorma. 

Madame Ristori has made her rentrée in Mirra. Some of the 
Parisian journals are as extravagant in her praise as ever ; 
others, on the contrary, are becoming cold and critical. M. Jules 
Lecomte is eating his own words eagerly. 

Malle. Rachel,as the lovers of the tragic drama will be delighted 
to hear, will soon ——— at the Théatre-Frangais—it is said in 
a new play called La Jeunesse de Louis XI., by M. Jules Lacroix. 

Vivier is about to give a concert at the rooms of M. Erard. 
The celebrated and eccentric cornist may reckon ona bumper. At 
the Théatre-Lyrique the opera-comique of M. Clapisson, La Fan- 
chonnette, has been successful, and Mad. Miolan Carvalho appears 
to have made a hit in the principal part. La France Musicale 
has advertised in monster type a “ New dramatic melody, com- 
posed for his pupil, Mad. de Luigi, by Rossini.” We wish we 
could believe it. It would afford us satisfaction to know that the 
great master had applied himself to composition, or even under- 
taken charge of a pupil. We place about as much faith, however, 
in the Vew melody as in the pupil. M. Duprez has composed 
another opera. It was performed in the theatre belonging to his 
house in the Rue Turgot. Rossini was present. The celebrated 
composer appeared still much depressed by the nervous com- 
plaint under which he suffers, The Princess Mathilde was also 
among the audience. 

AmsterDAM.—The eleventh concert of the Felix Meritis 
Society came off on the 22nd February. Among the orchestral 
pieces were a symphony by Mozart ; Cherubini’s overture to 
Anacreon; Mendelssohn’s Melusine, and Charles Oberthiir’s Mac- 
beth. M. Servais, the violoncellist, was the solo performer. 

Rio JANEIRO.—Madame Charton has made quite a sensation. 
At her benefit the 7’raviata was played to a house crowded to the 
roof, The audience were enthusiastic in their applause, and the 
stage was covered by the bouquets thrown to the favorite. At 
the end of the performance a crowd waited at the stage door and 
conducted Madame Charton to her residence, when they sere- 
naded her in true Brazilian fashion. The Theatre St. Pedro 
d’Alcantro has been destroyed, for the third time, by fire. 

GueEnt.—The first tenor of the theatre here dropped dead 
upon the stage, a few days since, in the middle of the per- 
formance. He had forced his voice, and burst a blood vessel. 

America.—The translation of Oulibichetf’s Mission of Mozart— 
mentioned in a leading article last week—continues to appear in 
Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music, and had we space we should 
transfer it, as we have said, to our own paper, as a pendant to 
the Life of Mozart, by the same author, which has appeared in 
the Musical World. Every work that proceeds from M. Ouli- 
bicheff’s pen is worth reading, and none more so than the Mission 
of Mozart, which analyses the genius of the immortal composer 
in an interesting manner. 

The New York papers are almost barren of news. We know 
not exactly to what period of the year the name of Season is 
attached in New York—the departure of the Italian company, 
perhaps, fixes it in the winter—but certainly the city seems to 
wear a dull aspect just now, so far as music is concerned. By 
the latest accounts, M. Paul Julien and M. August Rockel have 
both given concerts with success, and a concert for charitable 
purposes has taken place at the Assembly Rooms. On Thurs- 
day, the 7th of February, Miss Jane A. Andrews gave a concert 
at the Brooklyn Athenzum, during, we are informed, a perfect 
hurricane swept through the city. The audience, notwith- 
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standing, numbered six hundred persons. A new society called 
the “ American Music Association” has given its first concert in 
the Mendelssohn Society’s rooms. It is established to give native 
composers the opportunity of hearing their own works performed. 
Any one may become a member of the association on payment of 
five dollars (£1), and may send his compositions for examination. 
If approved they will be performed at the society’s concerts. 
The “ German Ladies’ Society ” has given a concert with, as the 
journals state, “the most satisfactory results.” 

Mr. Jardine, of New York, has just finished a new organ for 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Its cost is 2,500 dollars (£500), It is a 
present from a gentleman to the church. 

With the people of Boston, Beethoven is a special favorite. 
The Beethoven Festival was to have come off on the Ist of 
March. There was a great demand for tickets. The second 
Soirée of Herr Otto Dressel, and the concerts of the Hindel and 
Hayden Socicties were to have come off. Meyerbeer’s Prophéte 
was brought out at the Boston Theatre on Friday, the 8th ult. 
Dwights Journal, in an article occupying more than two pages, 
writes in great admiration of Meyerbeer and Madame Lagrange, 
but somewhat disparagingly of everything else. 

At Philadelphia the Mozart Centennial Celebration was a 
failure. Nevertheless, music flourishes in this city, and there 
seems to be an audience for all kind of entertainment—excepting, 
perhaps, centennial celebrations. The Italian Opera Troupe—“the 
Lagrange Troupe,” as they are sometimes called—have arrived 
and commenced a series of performances, // 7'rovatore being the 
first opera. M.M. Ole Bull and Gottschalk have given concerts, 
as also the oratorio and Madrigal Society, and the Glee and Ma- 
drigal Society. 

At Hudson, a concert was given by the Female Hudson Aca- 
demy, at which a cantata, entitled May Day; or, the Return of 
Spring, was played for the first time. It is written aad com- 
posed by J. B. Hague. the principal of the Academy, and seems 
to have pleased. Some specimens of the verses which we have 
read are graceful. 





CuELTENHAM.—Mr. Finlayson gave a concert in the Assembly 
Rooms on Tuesday evening, the 11th inst. The vocalists were, 
Mrs. Lockey, Miss Alleyne, and Mr. Lockey; the instrumen- 
talists, Signor Regondi (concertina), Herr Oberthiir (harp), and 
Signor Li Calsi (pianoforte). 

Worcester.—Lhe Harmonie Society gave their first concert 
on Tuesday evening, the 4th, in the Music Hall. The Messiah 
was performed, with Mrs. Sunderland, the Misses Bourne and 
Davis, Messrs. Mason and Brooks, as vocalists. Mr. Tirbutt 
presided at the organ, and Mr. Done was conductor. 

Wakerietp.—On Friday, the 7th, Mr. Wilson gave a concert 
in the Music Saloon. 

SHEFFIELD.—Mr. Wehli gave a musical Soirée, in the Cutler’s 
Hall, on Thursday evening, the 6th inst. Miss Milner was the 
vocalist, Mr. H. C. Cooper violinist, and Mr. Wehli pianist. 
There were several encores, and the entertainment gave evident 
satisfaction to a numerous audience. 

Satrorp.—A miscellaneous concert was given on Wednesday 





evening, the 5th inst., in the Town Hall. The only novelty was 
the début of Miss Agnes Tate, a soprano. 

Guiascow.—The Italian opera has been attractive. La Favorita 
and the Prophéte were played last week. Herr Reichardt was 
Jean of Leyden. Mad. Widmann and Mad. Fodor were the 
Bertha and Fides, 
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T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 
STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-strect, London, near Soho-square. 

Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s, 9d., post free, 27 stamps; lb. boxes, 
containing 109, 12s. 6d. None are genuine uniess signed ‘““H. N. Goodrich.” 





A large stock of the most approved brands, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NATIONAL AIRS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
Solos, 3s. Duets, 3s. 64. 
ENGLISH. 
No, 1.—Home, Sweet Home. 
2.—Britis!: Grenadiers. 
3.—My Lodging. 





IRISH. 

No. 1.—St. Patrick’s Day. 
2.—Oft in the stilly night. 
3.—Fly not yet. 

SCOTCH. 

No. 1.—Blue Bells of Scotland, 
2.—Scots wha hae, 
8.—Auld lang syne. 


DALBERT’S SCOTCH POLKA, 


Splendidly Iilustrated in Colours, with a Portrait of Her Majesty’s Highland 
Piper in the National dress, by Royal permission. 
Price, 3s. ; Septett, 3s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


D ALBERTS NEW GALOP. 
THE PELISSIER, or Te abe a Portrait of the French Marshal 
in Colours. 
Solo or Duct, 3s. ; Septett, 3s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


DALBERTS LAST QUADRILLE. 


GENEVA. A New Set on Swiss Airs. Illustrated. 
Price, 4s.; Duet, 4s. ; Septett, 3s. 6d. ; Full Orchestra, 5s. ¢ 








DALBERTS BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLES. 
Splendidly Illustrated, 


““M. D'Albert’s last and best set of Quadrilles on Scotch Airs.” 
Solos and Duets, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


D ALBERTS MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZ. 
The Popular Waltz for 1856. _ Illustrated in Colours. 
Solo or Duet, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 
HOWARD GLOVER’S “TAM O’'SHANTER.” 


This new and eminently successful Cantata is just published complete with the 
Choruses, and is especially recommended to the notice of all Musical Societies, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 











RUDOLF NORDMANN’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





Published this day. ad. 
1.—ISABELLE, Romance on a beautiful Air, from the Pré aux Cleres, by 
Herold, oe oo oe os ee ee ee ee oe oe 
Tn the press, 
2.—LA SICILIENNE, from ‘ Les Vépres Siciliennes” .. ee ee on 8 
Just published. 
8.—SARDINIAN NATIONAL HYMN » 26 


4,—GENEVE, Morgeaux Brillant, on the celebrated Sixth Air, by De Beriot 2 6 
Of this popular composition the Sunday Timés says, ‘‘The whole forms an 
extremely agreeable piece, and will specially recommend itself to playcrs of 
moderate pretension for its capability of yielding considerable effect at a very 
moderate expenditure of trouble.” 
5.—LA MIA LETIZIA, the beautiful Cavatina, from Lombardy, as an s. d. 
effective piece os oe we ve és te « 36 
6.—AH CHE LA MORTE, from ‘fl Trovatore” ve oe 2 6 
“The great scene in ‘Il Trovatore’ is the last but ono, in which the plaintive 
‘Miserere’ is chanted by the prisoners within the tower, alternately with the 
touching song of the captive troubadour. This scene has been adapted, with great 
dramatic effect, for the pianoforte by Herr Nordmann, and torms a most intercst- 
ing piece for the amateur.”—Critic. 


7.—IL BALEN, from ‘Il Trovatore” oe oe ae oe ee eo 1 4, 
8.—SI LA STANCHEZZA. Do. oe oe Pr PY - 8 0 
9.—DI QUELLA PIRA.. Do. me ° oe oe - 8 0 
10.—LA DANSE DES FEES. Third Edition .. ee a - - 3 0 
11.—THE NUN’S PRAYER. SixthEdition ., oe oe oe on 6.0 
12,—LA DONNA E MOBILE.: Sixth Edition .. ee ee - 8 0 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET. 


SON NAMBULA FOR VIOLIN, es price 2s. 6d, 

Lucrezia Borgia, ditto ditto, 2s, 61. ; Norma, ditto ditto, 2s. 6d. Nine other 
operas in the same form will be published in the present year, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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Or A oto ee 


9. 


EWER & CO.’s 


UNIFORM AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s Songs, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. 









OP. 8, IN TWO BOOKS—2s. 6d. and 2s. 
The Husband’s Song .. Minnelied im May } 
The Homespell .. re . an .. Das Heimweh ee 
Italy <a ae ° ee -- Italien a on ae 
Harvest Song oe ee .. Aerndtelied.. “e oe 
Pilgrim’s Song .. oe - +» Pilgerspruch es ay 
Swiss Spring Song > “< .. Friihlingsleid ae 
May Song “a ad -» Mayenlied Pe 
Another May Song x Anderes Maylied .. + 
Evening Song bd is .» Abendlied .. Pr } 
Retrospection .. oe . Romance .. oe 
Welcome to Spring Im Grtieu .. 
OP a ‘IN TWO BOOKS—2s. EACH. 

Questions Frage r 
Reflections Re - x ee tiindniss ) 
Waiting A P Wartend - 
In Spring <a : Im Friling .. 
Parting .. ee oe ee -. Scheidend 
In Autumn te ee -» Im Herbst 
en 2 Advancing » “ .. Frihlingsglaube 

Sleepless .. Se ot .. Sehnsucht .. 
Though far away “ P .» Ferne ee 
Forsaken ° oe -» Verlust 
Resignation s Entsagung . 
The Dying Nun Die Nonne .. . 

oP. 19, ‘IN ONE BOOK—ts 
Spring Song... Fr iihlingsleid é 
The first Violet ee “a .. Das erste —_— we 
Greeting .. = ‘a ‘F .. Gruss a . r 
Swedish Winter Song Winterleid .. ee ) 
Hopes and Fears ee «» Neue Liebe .. ee 
Husband’s Song ° a se Reiselied .. ee 
OP. IN ONE BOOK—3s. 64. 
The joy of Spring “e ee Friihlingslied 
Ano ‘a Love Song Minnelied 
On Wings of Music Auf Fitigelu des Gesanges 
Zuleika Zuleika ‘ . 
Alone ‘ Sonntagslied 
Returning F Reiselied 
OP. 47, ‘IN ONE BOOK—3s. 

The Simile ‘ « Minnelied .. 
The Charmer re Frithlingslied 
The Parting Hour Volkslied rr 
The Selam oe Der Blumenstrauss. ee 
By the Cradle Bei der Wiege . 


The Shepherd's Lay 


Old German Song 
Herdsman’s Song 
Suleika 


O Springt time of Youth 


Gondolier Song .. 
Journey Song 


Comfort .. 
Song of Spring 
To the absent one 


A Voice from the Lake 


In a distant Land 
Song of Night 


O tell moe, my heart 
A Hunter's Song 
Autumn.. ° 


oP. 


Morgengruss 


57, IN ONE BOOK—Is. 


; .. Altdeutsches Lied . os 
on Hirtinlied ‘s oe 
Suleika 
O Jugend, O ‘schdne ‘Rosen- 
zeit . 


oe os «. Vene' stianise hes Gondellied 


Wanderlied .. eo 


71, 1N ONE BOOK—2s. 60 


Trostung 4 ° 
oe ow F rithlings! ied re 
+» Andie Entfernte .. 

Schilflied .. 
_ ler W anderschaft 
achlied 


oP. 84, IN ONE BOOK~ 2s. 6d. 


ee +» Osage mein Herz. ‘ 
Jagdlied we ahs Se 
Herbstiied .. . de 


oP. 86, IN ONE BOOK—3s. 6d. 


Morning Star .. 
Sonnet ‘ 
The Dream 
Forsaken. . 

The Moon 


Old German Spring So: 1g 
OP. 99, IN ONE BOOK—3s. 6 
° en .» Erster Verlust 


First Sorrow 
The beaming Stars 
The favourite Spot 


ee .. Morgenlied . 
¥. Bin Blick. ee 
Allniichtlich ee 
Verlassen . 
e«» Der Mond 
Altdeutsches Frithlingslied 


.» Die Sterne schausen 
Lieblingsplitazchen 


The Ps — Boat “A = Das Schifflein 
Farewell . oe Fahrwohl .. 
O who can “guess ‘my emotion Ts Es weis und nith es doch h 


The Savoyard’s Song .. 
The Mountain Burgh .. 
I hear a small bird calling 


Sun of the sleepless 


The Garland ;. 


There be none of beauty’ s daughters z 
Warning against the Rhine . 


keiner ee 
Pagenlied ve 
° Das Waldschloss .. 
os e +» Ich hor eid Viglein locken 
6 .. Schlafloser Augen Leuchte 
Der Blumenkranz . 
Keine von der Erde Schonen 
Warnung vor dem Rhein.. 


on 
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2D OoRMeace Qoaceo aococeo 


These Seventy-Five Songs, complete i in One Volume, with the ‘Author's 85 


Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
Published by EWER & CO., 390, OXFORD- STREET, LONDON 


Sole Publishers of the entire Works of Mendelssohn. 





ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. :: 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST TO THE VOCAL SCORE OF 
COSTA’S ORATORIO “ ELI” IS CLOSED. 





Subscribers’ Names received for the Full Orchestral Score. 





| 
Subscribers who have not received their Copies are requested i 
to apply immediately for them, or send directions where they rare 
can he forwarded. eer! 





The following, containing the Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, in 


COSTA’S ORATORIO “ ELI,” 


(THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW), 





Can be had separately, viz. :—~ &y 
{ 
PART I. ¢ 
No. s.d ; 
1. Overture ee ee oe ee oe - 36 
2. {i itative—Blow u p ‘the trampot ° oe ee ee - }s 0 
8. \ Chorus—Let us go to pray ‘ . aa “a a es oa i 
4. { Recitative—Behold! ‘ Se ae ea an ée hh 0 a 
5. {Air with Chorus—Let the people 6. we ee tenet i 
6. Chorus—Blessed be the Lord .. wal | ‘et be ja. me) ee ! 
7. § Recitative—Unto Thee, O Lord .. és ee és ‘a Pr slo 9 
8.{ Prayer—Turn Thee untome .. .. a ee oe, ee) 
9. { Recitative—Woman, how long ee eo oo ee ee a he 6 
10. { Chorus—The Lord is good és a ee ee * 
11. § Recitative—Hannah, why weepest .. ee se ee ee “Lo 6 
12, ( Duetto—Wherefore is thy soul .. oe ee ee os ee ows 
3. Chorus—For every ting. Pr és ee ee oo oe « 60 
14. { Recitative—My sons! P ea - oe ee ee ee “ha 6 
15. { Air—If thou should’st mark .. ae ee ee o ae oe 
16. {Chorus—O yekindreds .. wa za a a aa Oe “hh 0 
17. . Recitative—Iam come .. aa we ss ee Fe 
18. Solo and Chorus—Philistines, hark ! oo ot oe es ws eo 3 6 
19. ( Air—Hear my prayer ee . u . oe ee 
20. + Recitative—Eli, thus saith the Lord .. os os ee or] oe p2 6 
21. ( Lord, cause Thy face oe ee ee . oe ee 
22. § Corale—O make a joyful noise .. ‘ an a - ee ina ha 
23. { Solo—The Lord is in His holy temple .. bs Wie’ ame ere © 
24. { Recitative—Open unto me «é oe os oe ee ee }e 0 
25. { Air—I will extol Thee, O Lord .. ee ee oe ee oe 
26. ( Recitative—Why camest thou .. se ee ee ac os 
97.4 Slo aud Chorus—Ble _ ishe. és a sé ee 26 
28. | Chorus—Hosanna ! ee ee ee ee ee oe 
PART II. 
99, The Morning Hymn—Lord, frommy bed .. ee ee ee 3 0 
30. ( Recitative—My mother, bless me! ee a ee ee ee ee } 2 6 
31 {Tso Thou shall love the Lord . ee ee a ee 
Solo—Go in pedece .. - se oa a eo be ad 16 
82 Quartet—We bless you... - ee ee ee ee ee ee } 
83. March of Israelites .. te se ee os oe os oe a 2°9 
34. ( Recitative—Hear, O Isracl aa oe ae ina a a o l4 0 
85. ( Chorus—Hold not thy peace “ ae ae ee ee a 4 
36. { Recitative—It is a goor dthing ‘.. ae aid a ee «« }2 6 
37. ( The Evening Prayer—This night T lift” ee te ee ee 
38. Chorus of Angels—No evil shall se os “a ee oe <n 
39. Recitative ) 3 


40. Chorus § Woe unto us, for weare spoiled... «6 ++ 08 owe 


6 

41. { Recitative—When shall Tarise .. ee ee oe o +e he 0 
= { Chorus—Bless ye the Lord me oe ee oe ee ee . 

Recitative—I wait for the Lord t 6 

6 


. 2 
Air—Althougl my house . ee ee ee +e - .. 
"i Chorus—Lament with a doleful . oe oe se ee oe ee Il 
46. ( Recitative—What meaneth the noise . ° - 
47. ] Chorus—The glory is departed. . ee oe es eo ee 26 
48. ) Ditto—Blessed be the Lord ¢e ee os os ee ee 
49. \Ditto—Hallelujah, Amen.. ée se és ee . * . 





The Vocal-Score," complete, with Orchestra Acconipaniments, arranged for the 
Pianoforte, by Charles Lucas, 31s 6d. 









London; ADDISON, HOLLIER, anv LUCAS, 210, Regent-street. Ht 
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CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


The Holy Family (L’Enfance du Christ), a sacred Trilogy, written and 
composed by Hector Berlioz. The English version imitated from the 


French by H. F. Chorley : ee oe 
E. SILAS. 


I) Pensieroso.—Six Fugitive Pieces, in minor keys, for the Pianoforte ee 
Trio, in A major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello a os 7 
Six Duets for Two Performers on the Pianoforte, complete .. ee -. 10 


FELIX GODEFROID. 


For the Pianoforte. 


ooo 


Noce au Village oe oe oe . oe sD . 38 0 
La Garde Passe, March es io ee ee oe ee oe o- es 
L’Ange du Berceaux .. oe oe oe oe oe oe . . 3 0 
Plaintes d’une Captive ee am oe oe oe ee oe . 8 0 
RENE FAVARGER. 
Valse Rustique .. ‘ie * oe oe oe ee ee oo . 3 0 
Il Trovatore, fantaisie ne = os oo oe oe ee ee 40 
L’adieu, Nocturne se ss P= = oe ks os -" ae 3 0 
La Somnambula, fantaisie .. os am oe ‘e ee ee oe 40 
P. DE VOS. 
Andante Grazioso oe ‘se os os we eo oe i a 2 6 
Pritre et Marche Triomphale as - ce e ek ee ~- BF 
Beethoven's Lebensgliic oe = on oe o» oe ee oe 2 6 
L’Etoile du Nord oe o oe eee os - oe oe - 8 6 
Duo de Salon, Le Cor desAlpes  .. vs oe ee oe oe eo 40 
SIR JOHNQUILL’S SONG: “THE FAIREST OF 


THE FAIR.” 
Sung with rapturous applause by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in her amusing 
Entertainment, ‘‘ Popular Illustrations.” 
“UNDER A HEDGE.” 


Miss Snowberry's Popular Ballad. Sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in the 
favourite and amusing Entertainment, ‘‘ Popular Illustrations.” 


MISS P. HORTON’S “POPULAR 


ILLUSTRATIONS.” 
The Songs, Ballads, and French Romances sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) 
in the successful Entertainment, ‘‘ Popular Illustrations,” are published at 





201, REGENT STREET. 


L TROVATORE, COMPLETE FOR PIANOFORTE 

(without words), in cloth, price 5s. Il Trovatore for Pianoforte, four hands, 

in two books, 4s. each, or complete in cloth 8s, I] Trovatore, with Italian words, 
complete, 21s, All the songs 1s. each. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ALEXY’S RISTORI VALSE. Second LEdition, 
Price 3s. ‘‘‘La Ristori Valse’—is likely to obtain as much popularity as 

any of the previous compositions of M. Talexy, a composer for the drawing-room 
in high favour with the fair sex. Besides its brilliancy and its very moderate 
Gifficulty, it has the advantage of being founded on some graceful motivi by the 
clever and highly-esteemed Italian song composer, Signor Gordigiani, which will 
be easily recognised by his admirers, since they throw themselves naturally and 
with little detriment into waltz measure.”—~ Musical World. Boosey and Sons, 28, 


Houlles-street. 
VERDIS NEW SONG. 
“WE'LL LAUGH AND SING ALL CARES AWAY.” 
From the Popular Opera, “ La Traviata.” 


‘Come laugh and be happy and banish care, 
True mirth is a blessing Bes mortals share ; 
Our days are but brief and our joys decay, 
Let us merry then be while we may ! 

Each hour and scene hath bliss in store, 
And pleasure shines before us ; 
If sometimes grief come o’er us, 
Tis fruitless to deplore ! 
Then let us be happy while yet we may, 
And laugh and sing all cares away ! 

















“ They say that this life is o’erfraught with woe— 
That happiness fled from us long ago— 
They know not the sweets on this earth we find, 
When friendship and love are entwin’d. 
Tis best to take what fortune sends, 
And smile at future sorrow ; 
Why should we fear the morrow 
When joy to-day attends? 
Then let us be happy while yet we may, 
And laugh and sing all cares away ! 


Price 2s. 
Published by BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, 











LA TRAVIATA. 


The popular opera by Signor Verdi, performed with very great success in all the 


Theatres of Italy. 
ITALIAN. 
1. LIBIAMO ee oe ‘a oe -. Brindisi. 
2. DI PROVENZA “at ee oe +. Romanza. 
3. UNDI FELICE ee 6 44 eo rs 
4, AH FORSE E LUI ° a oe ne 
5. PARIGIO CARA .. es ws +» Duetto. 





ENGLISH. 

“WE'LL LAUGH AND SING ALL CARES AWAY,” tho Brindisi, with 
English words, by Desmond Ryan. 
PIANOFORTE. 

MONTAGNE.—La Traviata Valse. Superbly illustrated in colors. 
NORDMANN.—Selection of the Favourite Airs, in one book, 4s. 








Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 
THE LAST OPERA BY SIGNOR VERDI. 








*,* From the unparalleled success which attended the performance of this Opera 
at Paris, the Publishers have been enabled to anticipate its popularity in London 
by the production of the following r arrang ts and t ptions. 
These will be succeeded by several adaptations and translations by the most emi- 
nent composers and writers in the course of the following month, 


ITALIAN. 


The six most favourite songs, with Italian words, by Signor Maggioni, 
posed to suit amateur vocalists, 


1.—SUL CRISTAL DELLA MARINA, Barcarola (Jour d’Ivresse) 
2.—MIO BEN D’AMALIA IL CORO, Romanza (Ami le Cour 
Hélene), sung by Madlle. Cruvelli.. oe “ “a oe 
3.—DEL VOSTRO AMICO DONO, the celebrated Sicilienne (Merci 
Jeunes Amis) sung by Madlle. Cruvelli .. oe ee oe 
4,.—FATAL MOMENTO, Aria (0 jour de Peine) ae i ee 
5.—IL ZEFFIRO LEGGER, Melodia (La Brise Souffle), the cele- 
tenor song from the last act .. oe oe oe oe ee 
6.—E TU PALERMO, Aria (Et toi Palerme) .. oo oe oe 


The four popular duetts will be ready in a few days, and the complete o; 
be shortly published with Italian words, price two guineas, 


FRENCH. 

1. JOUR D'IVRESSE, Barcarolle for One Voice ., oe oe 
2. AMI LE CQUR D’HELENE, Romance, sung by Malle. 
Cruvelli .. oe os oe se as ee ee oo 3 
3. LA BRISE SOUFFLE, tenor song in last act .. ée - 2 

4. LA SICILLIENNE, sung by Mdile, Cruvelli! .. ae os 8 
All the duets and other pieces are published with French words, and the 

complete opera, in boards, price two guineas. 


ENGLISH. 
O’ER THE CALM AND SPARKLING WATER(Jour d’Ivresse), 
The celebrated Barcarolle, with poetry, by Linley e eo 
Five other songs, with English words, by Desmond Ryan, are in the press. 





Bet eee 
Soca co co of 
4 
S 
= 


sad 
ooo of 


s. d. 
0 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. s. d, 
CROISEZ—PETITE FANTASIE ON THESICILIENNE ., 2 6 
ROSELLEN—THE CELEBRATED BARCAROLLE .. .. 3 0 
MADAME OURY—LASICILIENNE .. ., «se 8 0 


LAURENT—VALSE D’HIVER ab v ae aa 
NORDMANN—THE FAVORITE peed = three books)! 
(Book 1 is r “i. 
Arrangements by Lecarpentier, Oury, Nordmany, Montagne, and others, (as 
solos and duets) are in the press. 


ORCHESTRA. 
LAURENT—VALSED'HIVER .. «. + es 5 OO 


MILITARY BAND. 
BOOSE—GRAND SELECTION (in the press) .. + ss 


eo 40 
-. 4 0 cach 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





Published by Joun Boosey, of 7, South-square, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s-in-the-Fields, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
Sold also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keitu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; 
G. ScneurmMaxn, 86, Newgate-street; Joun SHEPHERD, Ne treet ; 


Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussei1, Dublin; and all Music-sellers. 


Printed by WitttamM SpencerJounson, “ Nassau Steam Press.” 60, St. Martin's 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 
Saturday, March 15, 1856. 











